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Comment 


The audience at the first performance of Tasca at Covent Garden 
the other week, besides hearing three distinguished foreign singers as 
Tosca, Cavaradossi and Scarpia respectively, also heard an equally dis- 
tinguished foreign artist in the small, but by no means unimportant role 
of the Sacristan, Melchiorre Luise. Audiences at the second and third 
performances of this opera were deprived of this pleasure because 
Equity, who had opposed the granting of a Ministry of Labour permit to 
Signor Luise in the first place, refused him a membership card, and 
threatened to call out on strike all their members at Covent Garden if 
Luise sang after the first performance. 

Now I do not think that anyone can accuse OPERA or its editor of 
not supporting British singers—especially in the recent controversy that 
has been raging about Covent Garden; but it must be made quite clear 
that we deplore the present action taken by Equity and we are sure that 
many British opera singers share our view. 

Of course Equity must safeguard the interests of its members, but 
surely when it begins to dictate on purely artistic matters it is over- 
stepping the mark. These performances of Tosca were in a sense festival 
performances, for which the public was asked to pay increased prices. 
To make this Tosca even more perfect, it was thought fit to invite the 
most distinguished Italian character actor since Baccaloni to sing the 
Sacristan ; the public was pleased, the critics were pleased, but Equity 
objected. There was no reason, they argued, for the employment of a 
foreign artist for this role; the part could have been filled by a British 
artist. At once they place themselves on dangerous ground. What guaran- 
tee is there that they will not say, “We have an artist who can sing Tosca 
as well as Madame Milanov’, or, “Why import Signor Gobbi for Rigo- 
letto when we have British artists for the role?’. 

Now surely some disinterested opinion should be sought in cases 
like this, for with the best will in the world it is impossible not to be 
entirely impersonal when these kind of questions have to be decided. 

As I write, I have before me the list of members of Equity’s opera 
sub-committee. It contains 31 names made up as follows: Covent Gar- 
den, two soloists, four choristers; Sadler's Wells, four soloists, five 
choristers ; eight other well-known operatic soloists ; and eight compara- 
tively unknown names. The nucleus of the opera sub-committee does 
not include one Covent Garden member ! 

In the olden days the companies at Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
used to be known as His or Her Majesty's servants. In these more 
democratic days that is not the case. But in a way members of a national 
opera company are the public’s servants. The public pay to come and 
hear performances, and if Equity are going to begin to behave in this 
somewhat childish manner over foreign singers, their action might well 
recoil against themselves; for the public, who have a right to hear the 
very best in opera occasionally, might become so annoyed that they will 
withdraw their support. And then there won't be any performances, 
British or otherwise. H.D.R. 
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Scene from Act I of Smetana’s ‘The Secret’, in Prague 


Opera in Czechoslovakia 


by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


The first surprise about opera in Czechosiovakia is that there is so 
much of it. We all know that there is an opera in Prague, and we may 
guess that there are one or two operatic centres elsewhere in the 
Republic. In fact, there are now twelve permanent operas, including the 
important Slovak National Theatre of Bratislava, four theatres in 
Moravia (at Brno, Olomouc, Ostrava and Opava) and two (at Liberec 
and Usti-nad-Labem) which cater for the large industrial region of 
north-west Bohemia ; while Prague itself has in effect two full-time opera 
companies, besides something called ‘The Army Opera in Prague’ which 
is said to specialize in bringing opera to remote rural districts. 

Except for a single performance at Brno, my own experiences during 
a recent short visit to Czechoslovakia were confined to Prague. Strictly 
speaking, the Czech capital has one company, the ‘National Theatre’ 
(Narodni Divadlo); but the company possesses two complete orchestras, 
two choruses and enough soloists to provide, as a rule, a choice of two 
Operas every night; alternatively, there may be simultaneous perform- 
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ances of opera and ballet. This 
activity is spread over three magni- 
ficent theatres, each admirably 
suited to opera of one sort or 
another. (1) The oldest and most 
beautiful is that built by Count 
Nostic in 1783, an intimate, multi- 
tiered theatre of traditional eight- 
eenth century design, formerly 
known as the Theatre of the States 
and now called, after a famous 
Czech dramatist, the Tyl Theatre. 
Here Don Giovanni was first per- 
formed in 1787 ; a commemorative 
performance was planned for the 
‘Prague Spring’, but it had to be 
cancelled at the last minute and 
replaced by what proved to be a 
sadly second-rate Figaro. Opera 
seetede is now rarely given at the Tyl. 
except Mozart, for whose works it 
provides as perfect a frame as is 
anywhere to be found. (2) The 
National Theatre, in its present 
form, is just a hundred years younger than the Tyl; the first theatre on 
the site was burnt down soon after its inauguration in 1881, and the 
existing theatre was opened in 1883; on both occasions Smetana’s 
intensely patriotic Libuse was the symbolical choice. (3) Four years 
later, the German population of Prague, not to be outdone, erected an 
undeniably more splendid building, originally known as the Neues 
Deutsches Landestheater (or, simply, as the German Opera) and renamed 
in 1948 the Smetana Theatre. The Smetana is said to have a slightly 
smaller seating capacity than the National Theatre (1,554 seats as against 
1,598), but one would never guess this from its appearance. The rococo 
decoration and the immense, gaily painted ceiling make a most exhilarat- 
ing effect on the spectator; the theatre is in every respect one of the 
most agreeable I know. Wide orchestra pits are the rule in Prague. 
but that at the Smetana is enormous, allowing the orchestra to adopt 4 
deep, semi-circular formation, as though on the concert platform, instead 
of being spread out in line. Not surprisingly, the Smetana has become 
the main home of large-scale opera in Prague ; ballet is also given there, 
but drama I think never, whereas at the National Theatre (as at the Tyl) 
plays are frequently to be seen. A peculiar, and apparently extravagant. 
feature of the arrangements is that the same opera is liable to appear in 
the schedule on one day at the Smetana, on another at the National 
Theatre ; in such cases the scenery may be different, or it may be the 
same (with modifications to allow for the difference in size between the 
two stages); the cast, for whichever theatre, will be drawn from the same 
‘pool’ of soloists. This peculiar plan is adopted, not in order to cater for 
different sections of the public (prices are similar and the two theatres 
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Marta Krasova as ‘Miss Rose’ in 
‘The Secret’, a part for which she 
is famous 
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quite close), but simply, I was told, to make the repertory more flexible. 

The extensive repertory falls into two main categories: international 
and Czech. The first is more or less what you would expect, with the 
customary reliance on middle-period Verdi and Puccini and, for racial 
rather than political reasons, a relatively high proportion of Russian 
works ; early Wagner has already made its post-war reappearance, and if 
Richard Strauss is not performed neither is he ideologically banned, for 
a feature of the ‘Prague Spring’ was the visit of the Berlin Komische Oper 
in the brilliant production of Die schweigsame Frau about which I wrote 
in OPERA last December (their second presentation was a Freischiitz which 
I was unable to see). The second category, Czech national opera, is of 
course the outstanding attraction from the visitor’s point of view. All 
eight of Smetana’s completed operas are more or less constantly to be 
heard (all but one of them, for instance, are in the current repertory at 
Brno), and about half of Dvorak’s nine are also staple fare, his Rusalka 
being a universal favourite. Jenufa is firmly established in the repertory 
(it was interesting to see that Gabriela Preissova’s drama, the source of 
Janacek’s libretto, still holds the stage); his later operas are advancing 
in popularity, though in the nature of things they can never win the place 
in the affections of the Czech people that is held by the melodious operas 
of Smetana and Dvorak. Of the lesser masters, two at least have contri- 
buted to the standard repertory: Fibich with Sarka, and Foerster with 
Eva. New operas are constantly produced, one of which, Suchon’s 
Krutnava (‘The Whirlpool’), has been very successful in Germany as 
well as at home. 

I thought myself lucky, in the course of a Festival which was not 
concentrated on Czech opera, to hear as many as four operas by Smetana 
(The Bartered Bride, The Kiss, The Secret, The Two Widows), two by 
Dvorak (The Jacobin and The Cunning Peasant) and four by Janacek 
(Jenufa, The Cunning Little Vixen, The Adventures of Mr Broucek, The 
Macropulos Case). | must begin by Svoboda 
saying something about the Prague 
Bartered Bride, because this was 
one of the most exhilarating opera- 
tic experiences I can remember: 
the cast was particularly strong; 
the orchestra, under the veteran 
conductor, Zdenek  Chalabala, 
brought out countless felicities of 
counterpoint and scoring which 
are usually obscured; the action 
was handled with realistic verve, 
and without exaggeration; above 
all, the dancing and choral singing 
had a vitality and a_ freshness 
which seemed to belong to some 


Ludmila Cervinkova as Vendulka 
and Beno Blachut as Lukas in 
‘The Kiss’ 























golden age of happiness and youth. 
Though there is much to admire in 
the two Bartered Bride productions 
which so surprisingly compete in 
London (one is enough for Prague), 
it is undeniable that to see this 
national possession in its own home 
is to form a new conception of its 
beauty, richness and _ gaiety of 
spirit. Those who know the Supra- 
phon recording will have some idea 
of the musical virtues of the 
Prague production ; two or three of 
the principals I saw were those of 
the recorded version. Outstanding 
among these were the jaunty hero 
of Ivo Zidek (easily the best of 
Prague's ‘juvenile leads’), the firmly 
characterized Krusina of Vaclav 
Bednar and the delicious moon- 
faced Vasek of Oldrich Kovar. 
Czech stage designs and produc- 
tions are usually traditional, both for better and for worse; but in the 
current Bride (which was restaged last year) there are, exceptionally, one 
or two bits of untraditional business. One of these struck me as rather 
happy. After the wild Furiant in the inn-scene (and it really was wild!), 
one or two old men were left quietly enjoying themselves in various 
sedate pursuits, when the insufferable Vasek came in and began to inflict 
on them, first at one table, then at another, his little stammering song 
(normally a soliloquy) ; it was comic to see the old fellows quietly sloping 
off on various pretexts until the foolish—but also rather conceited— 
little bore was left entirely alone. Drahomira Tikalova, as Marenka, has 
a strong and forward voice with which she produced some excitingly 
clean octave leaps in the duet of Act | ; Eduard Haken was a lean, lanky 
and wonderfully tiresome marriage-broker, with a surprising tendency to 
kiss the hero (much to the latter's disgust) at climactic moments of the 
plot. 

Of the remaining three Smetana operas which I saw, The Kiss was 
in the Carl Rosa’s repertory a few years ago. It is full of delightful 
music ; but to call it, as does the author of an English book on Dvorak, 
‘in every way superior to The Bartered Bride’, is a very eccentric judg- 
ment. The libretto, though (like most of Smetana’s) far superior in 
workmanship to those of Dvorak, revolves at tedious length around the 
all-too-simple question, whether the heroine will or will not accord 4 
kiss to her fiancé before they are married; despite the great melodic 
charm of the prolonged duet in Act 1, one grows tired of the frustrated 
pecks of which the action so largely consists. A better opera, it seemed 
to me, was The Secret, another village comedy with many well-drawn 
characters and rather a good plot. In this the hero’s role was sung by 
Beno Blachut, whose 78 r.p.m. records, made ten or more years ago. 
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Svoboda 
Karel Hruska as Benda, the choir- 
master, in Dvorak’s ‘The Jacobin’ 
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were sensationally brilliant, but whose voice now sounds prematurely 
worn (he is only in his forties) by excessive use. The bass, Karel Kalas, 
is another singer whose fame has been justifiably spread by his fine 
records, but whose voice now seems neither so large nor so healthy- 
sounding as one had hoped. He sang in The Two Widows, an intimate 
ensemble-opera of the finest workmanship which is based on a French 
comedy and thus gets away—rather to one’s relief—from the standard 
peasant humours of Czech comic opera. With the excision of some 
dramatically pointless and musically uninteresting episodes for a pair of 
comic servants, The Two Widows would stand a good chance of succeed- 
ing at Sadler's Wells, just as Dalibor (though I did not see this) would 
seem to be the obvious choice among Smetana’s operas for Covent Garden. 

Dvorak is an obviously less exportable opera-composer than 
Smetana, and of the two operas which I saw, one, The Cunning Peasant 
(the title can be translated in various ways) is a decidedly provincial 
affair ; it seemed appropriate that it should have been given on a Satur- 
day afternoon, in a theatre full of children, with—next to me—a sweet, 
peasant-like old woman (not at all cunning, however) who did her best to 
enlighten me about the plot in scraps of German. Of course the music is 
rather nice; real dullness is seldom encountered in the entire Smetana- 
Dvorak operatic repertoire, and the standard of workmanship (orchestra- 
tion, vocal writing, small surprises in the harmony, and so on) is con- 
sistently high ; but the dramatic impact of these works, at any rate on a 
non-Czech listener, varies very widely. By contrast, I found The Jacobin 


The children’s choir in ‘The Jacobin’ 
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quite delightful, especially the affectionately drawn character of the old 


village schoolmaster and musician, Benda. The episode in which he © 


rehearses a choir of schoolchildren in a song of welcome to some local 
bigwig was unforgettably true and touching, thanks in great part toa 
performance of the rarest delicacy from Karel Hruska. 

Czech operas and Czech singers alike excel in these character parts 
(another is the elderly ‘Miss Rose’ of The Secret); they are never guyed, 
but presented as real, living human beings. Unfortunately the standard 
of singing in the leading roles is a good deal less reliable. Most of the 
principals, I fancy, either are or have been overworked ; they begin to 
lose their quality in early middle age, and their present successors are 
not, with a few exceptions, very satisfactory. (I heard better singing ata 
surprisingly beautiful puppet performance of Mozart’s boyish Latin 
opera, Apollo and Hyacinthus, than on many evenings at the theatre.) 
The leading dramatic soprano is Marie Podvalova, a handsome and gifted 
woman whose theatrical impact is considerable but whose large voice is 
now quite painful in its stridency and perpetual tremolo. She was the 
Kostelnicka in a dull, routine performance of Jenufa, and the heroine of 
The Macropulos Affair, the late Janacek opera based on Karel Capek’s 
fantastic play about a woman whose life has been artificially prolonged 
to more than 300 years, and who has reappeared throughout that time in 
various countries under various names. Now she is Emilia Marty, a great 
opera singer and a woman of unbounded fascination and beauty, turned 
bottomlessly cynical and heartless by the mere passage of time and the 
spectacle of human weakness and transience around her. What can it 


Marie Podvalova as Emilia Marty in Janacek’s ‘The Macropulos Affair 
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Two scenes from Janacek’s ‘The Adventures of Mr Broucek’ at the 
Janacek Theatre, Brno. 
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‘The Macropulos Affair’, Act Il 


mean to her if a young man shoots himself for her sake? “They are always 
dying’. The gradual unfolding of her secret and the dawn of a kind of 
distorted humanity as, at last, she feels the healing approach of death 
are depicted by Capek with much dramatic skill ; and if Janacek has not 
performed the perhaps impossible feat of transmuting such material into 
the proper stuff of opera, he has at any rate heightened the drama by 
music which is always wonderfully apposite and which rises at the end to 
a strange eloquence in the heroine’s prolonged death scene. Revived last 
year for the first time since the war, The Macropulos Affair has at last 
scored a genuine success with the public; this success is largely due to 
staging which is, for Prague, uncommonly picturesque and imaginative 

The Adventures of Mr Broucek is the most local of all Janacek’s 
operas. It deals with a well-known Czech satire of the late nineteenth 
century, in which the philistine aspect of petit bourgeois Czech character 
is exposed in the course of two successive dream-journeys: one to the 
moon, where Mr Broucek finds everything, especially the food and the 
love-making, far too ethereal for his taste; the other to the fifteenth 
century, the time of the Hussite wars, where he behaves with disgraceful 
cowardice. The opening scene in the courtyard of an inn brings out the 
curious mixture of eccentricity and poetry in Janacek’s artistic person- 
ality ; the two dream-journeys are curiously different in intention and in 
musical style. The first is playful, introduces several rather Richard- 
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Strauss-like waltz-themes and contains some dated literary satire of a 
kind that is not very intelligible to the English spectator. The second 
plunges us unexpectedly into exciting and brilliant martial scenes, with 
chorale-like outbursts for male chorus, and a general air of moral fervour 
which contrasts oddly—and intentionally—with the paunchy, grumbling, 
anachromistic figure of Mr Broucek. When he loses his trousers, a /a 
Robertson Hare, and is forced to put on parti-coloured medieval tights, 
we cannot help regarding him as a figure of fun, and therefore essen- 
tially sympathetic, like Falstaff at the battle of Shrewsbury; but to the 
Czechs, who still feel passionately about the Hussite Wars and see in 
Mr Broucek a typical ‘collaborator’ of our time, he is a horrible fellow, 
to be laughed at, not with. The opera was very well performed in the 
Janacek Theatre of Brno. Of the Prague performances of Jenufa and 
The Cunning Little Vixen, and of Berlin productions of the same two 
operas which I was lucky enough to see on my way home, I hope to 
write next month. 





Society Performances 
Impresario Society. La Finta Giardinera (June 12) 


A.P. noticed the previous production by this society of Mozart’s Finta 
Giardinera (OPERA, June, 1953), when he found some of the music prophetic 
of Figaro. | would not go as far as that. There are some attractive numbers; 
a recitativo accompagnato for the hero, and a novelty aria for each of the 
buffo men; Ramiro, the travesti (vice castrato) role, has a beautiful aria to 
Hope in the second act. Dramatically the work is exceedingly feeble, full of 
boring complications and characters with long faces. 

This production at the St Pancras Town Hall brought some accomplished 
singing from Jeannette Sinclair and Alexander Young, and a pretty perform- 
ance from Ann Dowdall. The main buffo role, that of the Podesta, was 
ineffective because Maurice Wear did not look old and was not comic at all. 
Hilde Beal, as the Podesta’s niece, was perhaps funnier than she intended. 
The English translation by Barbara Wright showed Dent methods at their 
most extreme; liveliness is a virtue, but wit or at least humour is wanted, not 
absurdity. Dr Hans Ucko conducted an efficient but rather sluggish orchestra. 

W.S.M. 
Royal College of Music. Comedy on the Bridge and The Conspirators (June 
20). 
_ It was a change to have two complete little operas instead of the bits and 
pieces that have characterized the College annual performances in recent 
years. While a complete work might not give so many chances to the young 
artists, it does at least go a long way towards satisfying the listener, and it 
does give the participants, not least the orchestra, some idea of just what is 
required when an opera company stages a complete work. 

The Martinu piece, which I had only heard in a radio performance, was 
a bit of a disappointment. The dramatic joke goes on a little too long, and 
the musical jokes, too, wear a bit thin. The one-act Schubert singspiel on the 
other hand, was great fun and contains some charming music. 

The staging of both pieces was on a high level, and reflects great credit 
on Arnold Matters and Powell Lloyd; the scenery and costumes by Gloria 
Welby-Fisher were charming and colourful. The singing? Oh dear! I was 
tempted to side with just those people with whom I have been arguing; there 
was not really one potentially large operatic voice; words were mouthed. 
often in Kensington-like accents. | do not want to blame the students, it is 
not their fault. Where are the great singing teachers of today? H.D.R. 
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Readers’ Letters 


A Belgian Soprano 
__ I was astonished to find in the issue of May 1956 that in the list of 
singers—most of them only second-rate ones—who appeared at Antwerp 
this season, the name of Andrea Nevry is not mentioned, though she is 
perhaps the best singer of the house, and certainly the completest actress. This 
season she gave excellent performances of Pamina (in great Mozart style), 
Sophie, Manon (Massenet), Rosalinde (Fledermaus), etc. 

C. M. Basteny, Antwerp 


A Complaint from Vienna 


Forgive if I an other time enter into your corresponding columns. 

We in Austria find it grievous to understand it, how your reporters can 
be so unsympathetic to our strivings to broaden the holy Tonal-art Mozarts 
into the world. 

Hofrat Prof. Dr. Bernhard Paumgartner with thirty years hard labour in 
the Mozarteum has built the summer months into a highly successful Mozart 
Festivals, which attracts visitors to Salzburg from all over the civilised world, 
and brings to our land much-needed dollars. 

This by the side, to Dr. Paumgartner must surely be given the concession, 
io re-edition Mozarts works, to make them more palpable to the todays ear, 
as we all know that he is a Master in Mozarts style. 

Our Staatsoper is foundered on an age-old Mozart routine. We have still 
by us such famous artists, who have been since many years as chamber singers. 
Weighing this in, how do you allow it to your representant, to make such 
presumptive criticism, as to comparison our unbroken Mozart tradition and 
Bernhard Paumgartners musicmanship with Sir Christies modern Glynde- 
bourne. Rupert Hirsche (Baron), Vienna | 


Opera in Germany 


I cannot apologise to Mr G. D. Blenkinsop for suggesting in the May 
OPERA that Leeds goes to a music hall for what little opera it can get: I live 
in Manchester and I know what goes on at the Palace Theatre (an extremely 
high-class music hall comparable to the Leeds Grand Theatre) once Covent 
Garden has paid its annual visit. But I must apologise for implying far too 
much in one sentence. What I had not space to say apropos Bremen’s new 
house was that at least thirty towns and cities in Germany have their own 
opera houses which provide operas familiar and otherwise for ten months in 
every twelve. Moreover, many of these houses have either been completely 
rebuilt or restored inside since the war (e.g. Essen, Bremen, Hanover, Munster, 
Hamburg). I did not intend to sneer at Leeds or Bristol, and had I chosen 
safer ground and mentioned the Globe, Stockton-on-Tees, or the Bournemouth 
Pavilion, I would not have sneered at them either. Nor did I for a moment 
suggest that the people of Leeds enjoy their opera season sitting on boards. 
Whether or not Leeds can provide comfortable theatre seats is beside the 
point: what matters is that provincial towns and cities in England can expect 
at the most six weeks of opera every year and even then they may find that 
Sadler’s Wells does not think it worthwhile to play their more speculative 
pieces to mere provincials (e.g. Onegin and Riders to the Sea this season). 
As a result, Mr Blenkinsop’s ‘many fine operatic performances’ will not com- 
pare very happily with the tally of operas which a regular season-ticket 
holder at, say, out-of-the-way Oldenburg has seen during the same length of 
time. And this, considering that Mr Blenkinsop lives in a city far bigger and 
richer than Oldenburg, is lamentable. That is all I implied. Can we now 
shake hands and look forward to the day when a group of cultured 
Northerners who have made their brass will combine to establish some form 
of permanent opera in the North? J. N. McKee, Oldenburg, Germany 
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Peter Cornelius and *‘ The Barber 
of Baghdad ° 


By K. W. Bartlett 


Peter Cornelius shares the fate of so many composers whose names 
are tied to but one of their operas which still survives in the repertoire, like 
Cimarosa’s // Matrimonio Segreto, Adam's Le Postillon de Longjumeau, 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo, not to speak of the ‘classical’ examples of Carmen, 
Cavalleria and Pagliacci. With the exception of Carmen none of these 
works nor their composers revolutionized opera, and yet we cannot do 
without them in the repertoire. And if one of those half-forgotten master- 
pieces like The Barber of Baghdad is revived, it is a feast for connoisseurs 
and lovers of opera alike. The story of the old, loquacious barber who 
is called in to shave and beautify the love-sick Nureddin for his first 
rendezvous with his beloved Margiana and who, with the best of inten- 
tions to help and protect his young client, always manages to get into the 
way of the lovers until he brings about the happy ending, has never 
achieved the popularity of that other barber in Seville. Performances of 
this opera are rare events even in Germany, despite its exquisite musical 
qualities, its delicious melodies and its delicate humour. 

And like The Barber of Baghdad, with its lyrical, contemplative 
intimacy lacking loud and drastic effects, the life of its composer, too, 
was undramatic yet by no means uninteresting. Peter Cornelius continued 
the line of the ‘literary’ musicians of the 19th century which began with 
Weber, Berlioz and Schumann and led up to Wagner, Debussy, Pfitzner 
and Richard Strauss. Cornelius spoke six foreign languages, was a poet 
of considerable standing who wrote his own texts for all his vocal com- 
positions, perhaps a little naive and sentimental at times but always 
sincere and full of poetical values. He showed himself passionately inter- 
ested in the literary, philosophical and artistic trends of his time, was a 
much respected music critic and essayist and one of the first champions 
of the ‘Gesamtkunstwerk’ of Wagner. During his younger years he 
belonged to the neo-Weimar circle around Liszt, he undertook a pil- 
grimage to Diisseldorf to meet Schumann and Brahms and, during his 
Weimar years, he met Berlioz whose music and treatment of the 
orchestra was to influence his work to a far greater degree than the 
German ‘Singspiel’ of Lortzing or Flotow, or even Richard Wagner's 
work, despite the intimate friendship which united those two so very 
dissimilar composers for many years. 

Peter Cornelius was born on Christmas Eve, 1824; his father and 
grandfather were actors—the former had even risen to considerable fame. 
His youth was spent like that of any musician who does not exhibit the 
gifts of a prodigy. Nevertheless, at the age of 16 he deputized as a violin- 
ist in the Wiesbaden orchestra and acted on the stage in minor roles. 
After five years of intensive musical studies in Berlin he went to Weimar 
in 1852, introduced to Franz Liszt, at that time the musical director of 
the Weimar Hofkapelle, by the poet Josef von Eichendorff. For six years, 
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A leinhempel 
Alfred Siercke’s design for a scene in the Hamburg production of ‘The 
Barber of Baghdad’ 


until the first night of The Barber of Baghdad, he belonged to the Weimar 
circle of artists. Through Liszt he became acquainted with Wagner’s first 
operas and had become a Wagner enthusiast long before he met the com- 
poser in Basle in 1852. In 1857 Cornelius completed The Barber and 
dedicated it to Liszt ‘as the first bigger score of my life. If he repudiates 
it, I shall dedicate it to my barber in Weimar who is entitled to it next’ 
On December 15, 1858, the first performance took place, conducted by 
Liszt himself. It ended in a scandal and caused Liszt (as well as Cornelius) 
to turn his back on Weimar. Cornelius and his Barber became the 
innocent victims of an intrigue contrived by the director of the Weimar 
theatre, Dingelstedt, and his conservative clique with the object of getting 
rid of Liszt, who on account of his championship of Wagner and other 
‘moderns’ had long since disturbed the peace of the Weimar burghers. 
Cornelius wrote to his sister after this first night: “My work was given 
before a full house. An opposition never heard of before in the annals 
of Weimar set in from the very beginning with obstinate hissing ; it was 
a commissioned, well-organized and evenly distributed one . . . but could 
not adversely affect the excellence of the performance. . . . At the end 
there was a fight lasting ten minutes.” 

Peter Cornelius left Weimar for Vienna to work on his second 
opera The Cid. Here his friendship with Wagner began to become reall) 
intimate—notwithstanding the fact that Wagner took away the girl he 
himself loved. In 1863 Wagner persuaded him to move to Munich: ‘You 
come to me! I shall do whatever you work out’. Wagner hoped to build 
up, with his and Hans von Biillow’s help, a musical centre in Munich. 
Despite his enthusiasm for Wagner—Cornelius had more or less assumed 
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the role of Wagner's ‘publicity chief-—he never ceased to be aware of his 
own values and the dangers inherent in a relationship with a personality 
as powerful as that of Wagner. As to the character of this friendship and 
its gradual cooling off, a number of remarks by Cornelius are most 
informative: ‘I feel wonderfully strengthened by Wagner and am proud 
that we call each other thou, which he offered me in his very first letter 
. . . Wagner really loves me. . . . | am his best friend and factotum and 
the only Wagnerian.. And Wagner: ‘Cornelius is the only one whom one 
can rightly call a genius.” Yet Cornelius’s enthusiasm never led him to 
give up his individuality, and as the years went by he became more and 
more critical: “Wagner wanted me to come to Starnberg and to live with 
him. I was to become Kurwenal entirely. Yet to share his life does not 
attract me. I have been through this once before with Liszt. .. . Tristan | 
consider to be the supreme work for the stage ; but at the bottom of my 
heart I shall never be in sympathy with this process of burning oneself 
out.. The gradual estrangement could not be retarded: ‘He needs the 
human being only for himself without being anything to them, without 
paying them the tribute of reverence. With two other friends Cornelius 
attended the ceremony of the laying of the foundation stone for the 
festival theatre in Bayreuth: ‘A hostile spirit (i.e. Cosima) stood in 
between Wagner and his friends. We stayed there for two days and 
hardly saw him. I can count the words I exchanged with him. In Munich 
each of us received a letter with identical, meaningless phrases—and we 
could read our letters in terzetto like the Merry Wives of Windsor in 
duet. We had outlived our usefulness.” 

In 1867 Cornelius was given a class of harmony and poetry at the 
Munich conservatory and the monotonous slavery of teaching caused 
long periods of creative sterility. In 1874 he died in Mainz of diabetes. 

Cornelius was an immensely industrious worker. He wrote a huge 
number of choral works, songs for chorus and solo voice, among them 
the famous cycle of Christmas carols which—at least in Germany—have 
gained the popularity of folksongs. Of his numerous operatic attempts 
only The Barber of Baghdad and The Cid, the latter now completely 
forgotten, were finished. In addition there are countless literary 
products, essays on music and the fine arts, poems, diaries and letters. 

Only in our days has the score of The Barber, with its wealth of musi- 
cal invention and its intelligent, fine humour gradually begun to be fully 
appreciated ; it has now been accepted as one of the last masterpieces of 
19th century German comic opera. This has only been possible since the 
Original version of the work was restored some fifty years ago. After the 
Weimar scandal no other opera house would venture on a production of 
The Barber. Liszt persuaded Cornelius to revise the work, but the latter 
never got beyond sketching out for piano duet a new overture in D, 
which was to take the place of the original one in B minor. After Cor- 
nelius’s death Liszt completed and orchestrated those sketches, but with 
its sometimes trivial tunes and an orchestra of almost Wagnerian dimen- 
sions this new overture weighed too heavily upon the light and trans- 
parent music of the opera. A second production of the work took place 
in Hanover and was a failure again. Then the young Felix Mottl got hold 
of the score and made a completely new orchestration, probably following 
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Liszt's revised edition more than the original score. The result was yet 
another failure, this time in Karlsruhe. That a work could have origi- 
nated in the vicinity of Wagner and at the same time be so little 
‘Wagnerian’ met with little understanding in the days of the over- 
dimensional Musikdrama. And besides, the little, unpretentious work 
could not have lived in a version full of retouchings alien to its character 
and aiming at musical effects never intended by its composer. But the 
Barber had to undergo yet another revision, this time by the great 
conductor Hermann Levi, who made Cornelius’s widow (who had 
little musical understanding) promise never to show, in the interest of 
her husband's work, the ‘impossible’ original score to anyone whatsoever. 
To what extent these many revisions must have disfigured the work may 
be guessed from the judgement of the Vienna music critic Eduard Hans- 
lick: “The Barber goes about with a guillotine instead of a razor. It was 
the merit of the Cornelius enthusiast and biographer Max Hasse to 
restore the work to its original version. After a long search he found the 
material used at that first performance in Weimar; from the orchestral 
parts he began to piece together the original score, since Cornelius’s 
widow still refused to part with the manuscript—faithful to her promise 
given to Levi. The astonished Hasse saw the work take shape in a com- 
pletely new form including the original overture in B minor. In 1904 in 
Weimar, almost fifty years after the first performance, The Barber of 
Baghdad could be played again in its original shape, purged of all the 
many additions of its later versions, and it scored a tremendous success. 
Performances of this work have been rare, but perhaps our day may 
have more understanding of the delicate beauty of this delightful and 
ingenious work. 


Another of Siercke’s designs for the Hamburg production of ‘The Barber 
of Baghdad’ 
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Conti- Press 
A scene from Giinther Rennert's production of ‘Mavra’: Melitta Muszely, 
Gisela Litz, Margarete Ast and Jiirgen Forster. Scene design by Teo Otto 


Strawinsky s Conception of Opera 
By Gunther Rennert 


It is not accidental that Strawinsky has only very hesitantly tackled 
dramatic music, and that everything he has written in this vein is actually 
in Opposition to opera inasmuch as it is related to musical drama ; his 
music is psychoanalytical, illustrative and emphatic. Strawinsky has often 
voiced his aversion to the musical theatre, which he feels is disorderly, 
unformed and much too subjective. He believes that over-emphasizing 
emotion and expressiveness can never make it timeless and symbolic. 

In all his stage works Strawinsky has transformed musical drama 
(the music which he says has ‘lost its melodic smile’) with interesting 
new forms, and to a certain extent ‘purged’ it. Apart from ballets, his 
theatrical writing began with The Soldier's Tale—a musical work for 
actors and dancers—and he has again conveyed the distinction between 
singers, actors and dancers in Renard and Pulcinella. In Mavra he has 
adopted the style of opera buffa, and in The Rake’s Progress that of 
classical eighteenth-century opera. 

In his efforts to purge musical drama of individualism he has 
invented a form which has become known as stage oratorio and which 
must be considered in any discussion of the contemporary musical 
theatre. In Oedipus Rex (1927) Strawinsky’s singers are frozen into living 
Statues, and in order to free this drama from too individual expression 
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Lotte Dummiler 


Rennert's production of ‘Oedipus Rex at the Hamburg State Opera 


and to set it in a general cultural context he had the ancient text, 
which had been revised and compressed by Cocteau, translated into 
Latin, and connected it with spoken passages. 

In this connection Strawinsky has written: “What I had expected 
I found confirmed: in this great tragedy the characters and their destinies 
became wonderfully alive through the use of Latin. Thanks to it they 
attained the grandiose stature and noble bearing which befits the majestic 
nature of the ancients. What a joy it was to compose music to a language 
which has remained unaltered for centuries, making an almost ritualistic 
effect and a profound impression through this fact alone. One does not 
feel bound to idiomatic usage or to the literal sense of the words. The 
strict grammatical form of this language has such expressive value in 
itself that it is not necessary to reinforce it through the music.” 

These words of Strawinsky’s set the essential style in which the stage 
oratorio Oedipus Rex should be performed. The production should stress 
the formal, statuesque tradition and visibly bring into prominence the 
three protagonists of the tragedy against the background of the chorus. 

Any production of Mavra must be based on the same conception but 
executed with different scenic means. The figures in Pushkin’s narrative 
poem must be treated as types, almost as puppets. This little opera will 
seem to be nothing more than an insignificant anecdote set to music if 
it is treated by modern standards of opera buffa production. 

Both these works, however diametrically different they may be in 
form, arise from a common basic conviction: 

‘For the clear construction, the crystallization, of a work, it is vital 
that all those Dionysian elements which arouse the imaginative powers of 
the author and nourish his invention should be quickly brought under 
control before they awaken fever in us: this is the precept of Apollonian 
art. 
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The Hamburg Opera’s Edinburgh Season 
Die Zauberfl6te (August 20, 22, 24, 27, 29, 31, September 3) 

Colette Lorand, Anny Schlemm and Elisabeth Griimmer (August 31 and 
September 3), Anneliese Rothenberger and Erna Maria Duske (August 24, 27, 
29), Rudolf Schock and Heinz Hoppe (August 24 and 27), Horst Giinter, 
Arnold van Mill, James Pease, Kurt Marschner. Conductor: Rudolf Kempe; 
producer Giinther Rennert; designer Ita Maximowna. 


Oedipus Rex and Mavra (Strawinsky). First stage performances in Great 
Britain. (August 21, 28, September 5). 

Oedipus. Maria von lIlosvay, Helmut Melchert, James Pease, Arnold van 
Mill, Fritz Lehnert, Caspar Broecheler. 

Mavra. Melitta Muszely, Margarete Ast, Gisela Litz, Jiirgen Forster. 
Conductor: Leopold Ludwig; producer: Giinther Rennert; designer: Teo Otto. 


Der Barbier von Bagdad (August 23, 25, September 7). 

Melitta Muszely, Gisela Litz, Sandor Konya and Heinz Hoppe (Septem- 
ber 7), Arnold van Mill, Georg Mund, Kurt Marschner, Jiirgen Forster. 
Conductor: Albert Bittner; producer: Giinther Rennert; designer: Alfred 
Siercke. 


Salome (August 30, September 1, 4, 6, 8) 

Christel Goltz and Helga Pilarczyk (September 4, 6, 8). Siw Ericsdotter, 
Margarete Ast, Helmut Melchert and Peter Markwort (September 4), Caspar 
Broecheler and Josef Metternich (September 4, 6, 8), Fritz Lehnert. Con- 
ductor: Leopold Ludwig: producer: Wolf Vélker; designer: Alfred Siercke. 


Else Mayer-Lismann Lectures. Explanatory talks to the operas will be 
given daily in the Board Room of the Freemasons Hall at 3 p.m. by Else 
Mayer-Lismann. Admission, at the door, is 3s. 6d. 





Summer Festivals: 2 


Florence 

Verdi's La Forza del Destino and Don Carlos brought to a close 
the operatic part of the festival. With La Traviata, these works formed 
the Verdi armament brought to oppose Wagner's Der Ring des Nibelun- 
gen, and though musicians may not agree that these three operas are the 
cream of Verdi's production, they were sufficient to underline the salient 
fact of the Verdi-Wagner comparison—that Wagner's superhuman great- 
ness may be awe-inspiring, but Verdi's mere human genius is much 
nearer our hearts. True, Gétterddmmerung and its three sisters need a 
background of brooding Bavarian woods. Here, in the Florentine May, 
they have been aliens, dark clouds dimming the spring sunlight rippling 
over the Arno waters. After Gétterdidmmerung week, when even the 
most enthusiastic Wagnerite walked the foyer in dark contemplation, the 
advent of Verdi seemed to bring warmth, life, an animation which stirred 
the crowd like a bouquet of champagne. 

The overwhelming superiority of the Verdi productions perhaps 
brought this sudden animation to the festival, and above all the presence 
of Renata Tebaldi. In La Forza del Destino she gave a superb proof of 
her worth; the sweeping vocal lines which Verdi gave to Leonora are 
even more grateful to her than those of Violetta in La Traviata. The 
reasons why Miss Tebaldi has never signed a contract with La Scala this 
winter, why Maria Callas has stolen all the big roles there, what under- 
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lies the Callas-Tebaldi antagonism, are outside the scope of this article. 
What is certain is that La Tebaldi has made Florence her stronghold for 
an attack on her opponents, and none can deny that her vocal powers 
and musicianship have been shown off at a new absolute level of per- 
fection. I have long been a Callas enthusiast, but here is another singer 
with other qualities no less golden. The way Tebaldi can begin an aria 
with the purest pianissimo is breath-taking, but the way she can control 
it, and keep every inflection to the same miraculous scale, is stupendous. 
We were fortunate in having yet another front-line singer, Fedora 
Barbieri, as Preziosilla in Forza. Somehow a slimmer, more scintillating 
Barbieri, she gave a tang and verve to a role which after all is of no 
great importance. This opera is largely a male affair, and here the casting 
was not quite so constantly even. Giuseppe di Stefano (Alvaro) has 
certainly range and delicacy, but hardly cuts the figure of seducer, 
murderer (if only by accident) and soldier of fortune. Giangiacomo 
Guelfi (Carlo) was ideally cast as the man who could seek out his sister's 
seducer till his dying day, but unfortunately Guelfi has the voice for a 
commending emperor (we remember him in Agnes von Hohenstaufen), 
not for the lyrical passages which fall to his lot here. His astonishing 
volume can never compensate for his tendency to roughness. Giulio Neri, 
once again in priestly garb, gave a dark tone of authority to the Father 
Guardian, setting off in perfect contrast Melchiorre Luise’s happy charac- 
terization as Fra Melitone. The droll wit which Luise put in the scene 
which opens Act 4—the distribution of soup to the beggars—revealed 
this to be one of Verdi's very best animated scenes. New sets of scenery 
by Orlando di Collalto were not so criginal as we usually see here. Stage 
direction (Carlo Maestrini) and conducting (Gabriele Santini) were 
equally conventional, thorough and seldom inspired. 

Don Carlos was included in the 1950 Florence Festival, but then in 
Verdi's complete five-act edition of 1867. The present version is Verdi's 
four-act edition of 1884, with all the ballets cut out. This is of more 
manageable size, but without Act | of the original, we seem to be thrown 
into the middle of the story and are left grasping for what has gone 
before. Both stage management (Guido Salvini) and scenery (Mario 
Sironi) were as in 1950, and both seem still superb. Sironi’s bold, almost 
violent lines are a magnificent cornice for this tragedy. Salvini’s stage 
management brought us one of the finest crowd scenes I can remember, 
in Act 2 when before the church of Our Lady of Atocha King 
Philip is challenged by Don Carlos. Here we had procession after pro- 
cession piling up on the stage—a full military band, populace, soldiers, 
priests, prisoners, royalty and the Flemish envoys. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of people, always in movement, never stagnant, yet leaving room 
for our attention to fix on the passions of the main characters. 

If in La Traviata and Forza the women won the day, here the men 
came into their own. Angelo Lo Forese (Don Carlos) is a young tenor 
with a virile if not powerful voice ; here was musicianship and tempera- 
ment, still immature but very promising. Cesare Siepi dominated the 
whole cast with a magnificent interpretation of the tormented and uncer- 
tain psychology of Philip Il. His famous monologue (Act 3) followed by 
the dramatic contest of wills with the Grand Inquisitor (Giulio Neri) was 
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Marchiori 
‘La Forza del Destino’ at Florence: ‘La Vergine degli angeli’. Décor 
by Orlando di Collalto 


Valois) showed all the points of a fine singer, but fell short, either 
through limited musicianship, or perhaps excessive nervous strain. Fedora 
Barbieri’s Eboli was the work of a consummate, proved artist, and 
Liliana Poli’s Tebaldo was gracious and exquisitely turned. Antonino 
Votto, musical director of the festival, conducted. The ‘Maggio’ 
orchestra, in both these works, gave convincing proof of its excellence, 
rewarding us for some of the sour brass noises which we had to suffer in 
the Ring. Reginald Smith Brindle 


Aldeburgh 

This year’s Aldeburgh Festival brought two new operas into the 
repertory of the English Opera Group, as well as performances of Let's 
Make an Opera, and a welcome rendering of Handel's Samson in the 
Parish Church, under Imogen Holst. 

Venus and Adonis clamours for a regular place in the operatic 
repertory as much as Dido and Aeneas, which it rather resembles, the 
chief difference being that Blow’s piece is called a masque because it was 
intended to be acted by the nobility and gentry, rather than a pack of 
Chelsea schoolgirls. Blow thrives, like Purcell, on ground basses, he can 
strike a pathetic vein most eloquently, and he has a fine command of 
declamatory melody. There are sundry dances in his score, the implica- 
tions of which were avoided in this production (the Jubilee Hall being 
too small for ballet, thank goodness) by a discreet step or two and some 
pretty tableaux. Dancing was permitted to the troop of cupids, who being 
small girls can do more on a small stage than fully grown singers ; their 
choreography, pert grimaces and boomps-a-daisy attitudes delighted some 
people, but not me. If you have little girls yourself, you can do without 
arch capering. 

The production was really attractive for its décor by Duncan Grant, 
rounded, richly coloured shapes (but whv dress Adonis as a daffodil? 
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The Aldeburgh 
Festival 


The death of Satyavan in 


‘Savitri. L. tor. Satyavan 


(Peter Pears), Death (Thomas 
Hemsley), Savitri (Arda Man- 
dikian) 


‘Venus and Adonis’: Heather 


Harper and Thomas Hemsley 


Julie Hamilto 











Poor Thomas Hemsley looked most uncomfortable), for the exquisite 
lighting, which I imagine was the work of the technical assistant, Michael 
Northen, and for the dramatic ornamentation in the vocal parts, which 
was a feature of Imogen Holst’s performing edition. Heather Harper rose 
gloriously to the dramatic music, but elsewhere was inclined to articulate 
in a woolly manner. This is a small but highly effective voice that will 
surely acquire reliable focus at low as well as high pressure. Mr Hemsley 
sang his death scene with the intelligence and artistry that he brought to 
the brother role of Aeneas five years ago, since when his vocal command 
has developed greatly; later he was even more impressive as Death in 
Savitri. Maria Zeri, who sang Cupid, is diminutive and has a charming 
stage presence ; her English was very clear and her voice most promising, 
clean and agile. 

Holst’s Savitri is one of those grey operas that have to be superbly 
done if they are not going to bore the audience stiff. Usually it is left to 
amateurs, with fatal results. This production was highly polished, and 
acted with moving restraint. Arda Mandikian sang the title part with a 
firmness and flexibility, and an aura of glory, that are new in my experi- 
ence of her singing, and may have materialized because for once she did 
not feel obliged to press on her voice in order to make herself heard. 
In the performance of Samson she was unsteady again, in ‘Let the bright 
seraphim’; the church is larger, though not as vast as she may have 
imagined. The problem of projection without spread is a real and topical 
one ; she is not the only singer who is faced with it, and we shall simply 
have to wait until she, and other gifted singers like her, have mastered it. 
In the meanwhile it is comforting to know how finely she can sing. 
Peter Pears, whether as Holst’s Satyavan or Handel's Samson, was in 
eloquent and perfectly controlled voice, and seemed to inspire his col- 
leagues. Charles Mackerras conducted the operas in excellent style; a 
good feature of Savitri was the smooth and even soft singing of the off- 
stage chorus. W.S.M. 


Glyndebourne 


Idomeneo (June 14) 

This year, Glyndebourne, consciously or no, challenges direct com- 
parison with Salzburg. The two repertories are exactly the same, but the 
casts, producers, conductors and designers are not similar in any single 
case (Elisabeth Griimmer is the only artist shared by the two organiza- 
tions, Ilia and the Countess in Sussex, Donna Anna and Pamina at 
Salzburg). On the one hand we have the non-Viennese type of 
Mozart productions, for that is what the Busch-Ebert productions were 
in the past, and what the Gui-Pritchard-Ebert régime is perpetuating ; on 
the other, the Vienna ‘tradition’ performances that are for the most part 
Vienna State Opera performances, perhaps one plane higher. Which is 
the better of the two one cannot say, the whole thing is so much a 
question of personal taste. One may have likes and dislikes concern:ng 
individual interpretations, one may dislike Messel or Nehéf, one may 
prefer the acoustics at Glyndebourne to those of the Felsenreitschule, 
and one may become annoyed with the festival ‘ritual’ and be tempted 
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to say ‘A plague on both your houses’; but in the last resort Mozart's 
music always triumphs: it is a question of degree just how much in any 
given set of circumstances. 

The one thing about a Glyndebourne performance that I always 
find upsetting is the long dinner-interval. This has the effect of breaking 
the continuity of the work, and a whole period of re-adjustment is neces- 
sary after the interval before one is wholly in the right frame of mind 
again, and before the threads can be taken up. I do not quite know what 
the alternative is, short of listening to the whole opera first and eating 
afterwards! One feels this loss of mood more in a serious work like 
Alceste or Idomeneo than in pieces of a lighter vein. And that might 
perhaps explain why the opening performance seemed to me less satis- 
factory than others—in addition it was a cold and wet evening. 

Idomeneo at Glyndebourne is given in the version edited by Hans 
Gal. In an admirable article about this work in OPERA in July, 1951, he 
pointed out that there is no point in trying to improve upon a master- 
piece by applying to it principles foreign to its nature, and unlike Richard 
Strauss and Bernhard Paumgartner, he remains faithful to Mozart. 
Ebert, however, has at one or two places tried to step out of the opera 
seria convention, and introduce realism into the production. Idomeneo’s 
first entrance for example ; and the awful ballet still contorts around Ilia 
when we want all our concentration focused on her. As before, the 
choral scenes are magnificently handled by Ebert (the singing of the 
chorus was excellent and Peter Gellhorn the chorus master certainly 
deserved his curtain), and the lighting at the end of the second act was 
superbly good. 

John Pritchard’s handling of the score had, if memory serves, more 
bite in it than in 1952, but he still is apt to rush. The playing of the 
continuo passages in the hands of the conductor, at the harpsichord, and 
of John Kennedy, at the cello, was beautifully realized; and as it is in 
these recitatives that the drama is carried forward, their importance 
cannot be over-stressed. 

With the exception of the title role, all the important parts were 
taken by newcomers to Glyndebourne. Elisabeth Griimmer, who occupies 
the same kind of place in post-war Berlin as did Tiana Lemnitz in the 
1930s, was a serene Ilia. She may not entirely eclipse memories of Sena 
Jurinac, but it was only after the performance that one remembered her 
predecessor, not during it. Her lovely soft head notes were a joy to hear, 
but either tiredness or nerves must have been responsible for the slight 
pitch deviations in ‘Zeffiretti’. Lucille Udovick went hell-for-leather at 
the part of Elettra, and although she has both the right kind of voice 
and temperament for the role, she was equal to neither its vocal nor 
dramatic demands. Richard Lewis was again the Idomeneo. On this 
occasion he seemed a rather dispirited King, though he was most moving 
in the scene with Idamante in the last act. His Italian pronunciation was 
more erratic than ever! William McAlpine was the new Idamante. He 
sang with beautiful tone, but with not quite enough variety of expression. 
Hervey Alan sounded imposing as the Voice of Neptune, which is more 
than can be said of either James Milligan (Arbace) or David Galliver 
(High Priest). H.D.R. 
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Die Entfiithrung aus dem Serail (June 15) 


Peter Ebert's work at Glyndebourne has hitherto been rather dis- 
appointing, bearing the sort of relation to his father’s that John Pritch- 
ard’s conducting has done to Busch’s: the limitations without the genius. 
Just as Pritchard tended to be inflexible without being compelling, so 
Peter Ebert tended to be arbitrary without reaching his striking tableaux 
through a natural series of actions springing from the characterization. 
The decline in the Glyndebourne Don Giovanni, when Pritchard / Peter 
Ebert took over from Busch/Ebert, illustrates the point. But in the new 
production of Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail Peter Ebert, starting from 
scratch, has come into his own, and given us a most fresh and engaging 
production. There was plenty of neat comic invention (the Pedrillo 
Belmonte /Osmin trio which closes the first act was especially happy), but 
without frills or fussing. Everything moved at a lithe, springy, natural 
gait, as it should in Mozart's youthful masterpiece, and only here and 
there did an inexpert hand reveal itself—as when chorus members 
beckoned the off-stage ones on (Peter Ebert used this village hall device 
again in Don Giovanni). 

The performance was all of a piece, as Glyndebourne ones are at 
their best. The same freshness marked Paul Sacher’s conducting and 
Oliver Messel’s new settings and costumes. Under Sacher, the Royal 
Philharmonic provided their best playing of the season so far, offering a 
clear, clean, sparkling sound and crisp sensitive phrasing. In other per- 
formances this season the woodwind have tended to be over-prominent— 
uncommon fault in Mozart!—and the strings indistinct in their articula- 
tion ; here the balance was ideal. 

For each different Mozart opera, Messel’s quick, tasteful fancy has 
received stimulus from a suitable source: in the regretted Covent Garden 
Magic Flute, from the fantasy which marked the original production ; in 
Idomeneo, from 18th-century classicism; in Figaro, from a kind of 
18th-century Spanish verismo. And from these starting-points he has in 
each case gone on to create something original, something perfectly in 
accord with the music. For Die Entfiihrung, Messel has evidently gone 
to authentic Moorish designs, miniatures and carpets and buildings, and 
looked at them not only with his own eyes but also with those that an 
18th-century scene-designer might have brought to them. The result is 
bewitching. Beautifully dressed figures move through and _ against 
intricate, fine-spun traceries of buildings and courts, where fantastic 
plants grow in well-controlled arabesques. It is light and entrancing. 

Among the singers, the surprise of the evening came from Mattiwilda 
Dobbs, who seemed like a new singer. Formerly we have admired her 
piquant charm, her clear, sweet voice and her ambitious and musical 
phrasing. As Constanze, she was serene, composed, expressive. and in the 
great aria capable of dignity and passion. Ernst Hafliger, making his British 
début, made much the same impression that his Berlin recordings have 
done. His Belmonte offered stylish, elegant, distinguished singing, but 
lacked the sweetness of tone needed in “Wenn der Freude Thranen 
fliessen’. The frequently omitted ‘Ich baue ganz auf deine Starke’ was 
restored, and was turned in fine style. 
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The ‘Vivat Bacchus’ duet from Act 2 of ‘Entfiihrung’. Kevin Miller as 
Pedrillo, Arnold van Mill as Osmin 


Another newcomer, Arnold van Mill from the Hamburg State 
Opera, revealed one of the most beautiful bass voices I have ever heard, 
compact, smooth, focused dead on the note and lovely in timbre. One 
would like to hear him in Lieder. He played Osnmiin with the right com- 
pound of humour and ferocity, and with never a trace of the heavy 
clowning which so often bogs down the role. Kevin Miller was a nimble, 
attractive Pedrillo, and Lisa Otto a deliciously mischievous, alert little 
Blondchen. AP. 
Le Nozze di Figaro (June 28) 

Although we had the same Figaro and Susanna as last summer, 
their master and mistress were new, and so was the Cherubino. In all 
other respects the cast was the same as last year. So was the conductor, 
Vittorio Gui, who had one of his contrary nights in which very fast and 
slow tempi alternated without much logic about them, and who at other 
times during the evening elicited some really ravishing playing from the 
orchestra, especially in the last act. Ebert still makes this Figaro too 
fidgety ; but this is obviously necessary from the producer's point of view. 
when playing a comic opera in its original language in front of an 
audience who really do not understand what it is all about. The verbal 
quips have to be pointed by actions that would be unnecessary if the 
language were that of the audience. And there were one or two other 
tiresome things like Susanna fiddling around during ‘Deh vieni’, plucking 
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roses from a bush. And then, suddenly, comes one of Ebert's touches of 
genius that always illumines his productions, so that one’s original 
annoyance is immediately forgotten. 

Elisabeth Griimmer, looking really young, was a moving and sym- 
pathetic Countess. Like most singers of this role she was better in ‘Dove 
sono’ than ‘Porgi amor’, and again, while not eclipsing Sena Jurinac in 
this part, was more than just a mere substitute. Michel Roux, a French 
bass-baritone, with a magnificent voice and presence, was outstandingly 
good as the Count. He was really the master in his own house, despite the 
wiles of the rest of the household. Cora Canne-Meyer was a disappoint- 
ing Cherubino. Since I heard her in the same role in Holland last year, 
her voice seems to have lost in volume, and she was very breathy; she 
was not helped by Gui's fast tempi in the two famous arias. Elena 
Rizzieri was a delicious Susanna. Nothing at all Viennese here: her sing- 
ing was forthright and still stylish, and her treatment of the recitatives 
could hardly be better. Nor could Sesto Brucantini’s as Figaro, though 
his singing had less line about it than previously, and at times he made 
some downright ugly sounds. For his acting and conception of the role 
one can have nothing but the highest praise. Monica Sinclair, looking far 
too young as Marcellina, sang admirably, and so did Ian Wallace ; in the 
last act he was a figure of real fun when he was frightened by Basilio in 
the latter’s restored aria, admirably sung by Hugues Cuenod. Jeanette 
Sinclair was very good as Barbarina and Gwyn Griffiths hardly less so 
as Antonio. H.D.R. 


Don Giovanni (July 5) 

The old adage ‘third time lucky’ did not I am afraid hold good for 
this year’s new Don at Glyndebourne. After James Pease and Giuseppe 
Valdengo, came the Finnish bass, Kim Borg, as the latest competitor for 
the ladies’ favours. We have had bass-voiced Dons in the past, Pinza, 
Petri, Siepi, of whom the first and last have been the most successful, 
for to their warm Italianate voices, they have brought a dramatic dash 
and charm—sex-appeal if you like—which is not out of place in this 
opera! Kim Borg’s bass is heavy and dramatic, and although he sang 
well enough and displayed fine musicianship, his vocal colour and his 
thick Italian pronunciation, coupled with a personality that was more 
Mephistophelean than Don Juanish, did little to suggest how he had been 
able to achieve his remarkable conquests. There were some things how- 
ever that Mr Borg did well: he was excellent in the dramatic recitative 
passages with Leporello in the opening scene and cemetery scene; and 
the way he launched into the ‘La ci darem’ duet after its preceding 
dialogue with Zerlina was something I have always wanted to hear but 
never had. We must not write off Kim Borg as a failure however ; he is 
obviously a considerable artist, blessed with a fine voice, taste and 
musicianship ; we must now wait to hear him in a role more suited to 
his talents. 

There were two other newcomers to the cast this year, Elisabeth 
Lindermeier as Elvira and Elsie Morison as Zerlina. The former, whom I 
last heard as a very coarse Susanna in Munich two summers ago, has 
now graduated from soubrette roles to lyric parts. She has a large voice, 
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warm in the middle register, ugly at the top, and a technique which seems 
so insecure that one does not know just how she gets round lots of the 
music—she does, but not always with happy results. Her Elvira was as 
unpatrician a figure as one could imagine, and with Sena Jurinac on the 
same stage in another role, one could not help asking oneself during the 
performance, just why one of the two greatest Elviras of the post-war 
era has decided to foresake that role. In any case anyone singing Elvira 
after Jurinac at Glyndebourne is in the same position as any singer who 
follows Hotter as Wotan: they both start at a disadvantage, and one’s 
inner ear is always hearing just how their predecessor sang certain 
phrases. Elsie Morison sang charmingly enough and looked petite and 
pretty, but she is unable to suggest the pert forwardness of Zerlina’s 
character. 

Sena Jurinac repeated her Donna Anna. She was at her superb best 
in ‘Non mi dir’, but she does not carry the vocal weight necessary for the 
great ‘Vengeance’ aria, even in this small house ; and when she forces her 
tone, it is apt to become hard. She must really beware of doing that. Her 
sympathetic conception and dramatic feeling for the role were ever in 
evidence. Richard Lewis repeated his stylishly sung Ottavio; his tone 
may be less honeyed than some singers one can recall in this part, but 
his realization of the role makes the character far less ineffectual than 
usual. Geraint Evans’s Leporello was less menial and greasy than that 
great Glyndebourne Leporello, Baccaloni, but, if memory serves, was 
better sung and was never exaggerated. Thomas Hemsley was a capital 
Masetto, and Hervey Alan as the Commendatore displayed firmer and 
rounder tones than in the past. Let certain people note that five of the 
cast of eight were British singers; that two of the five belong to the 
Covent Garden company and the third sings there quite often! 

The orchestral playing under Pritchard was good without being out- 
standing. The conductor made far more of the dramatic scenes than in 
the past, but even more weight would not be amiss. The tempi were 
finely judged and the singers were all helped as much as possible. Peter 
Ebert's production is handicapped by the Piper sets, which I find less con- 
vincing at each disclosure and the new ballroom set was a failure; it 
looked so artificial and so like a stage-set in a model theatre, that I just 
could not imagine how it had been passed. The lighting, generally so 
good at Glyndebourne, was not at its best on this occasion. H.D.R. 

(Leo Riemens’s report on the Holland Festival has had to be held 


over until next month.) 


BBC BROADCASTS FOR AUGUST 
Aug. 3 Zauberfléte, Glyndebourne. German/English libretto (without dialogue), Decca 
1 Brixton Rd., S.W.9, 4s. 
4 Don Giovanni, Salzburg. Italian/English libretto, Decca, 4s. 
7 Entfiihrung, Salzburg. German/English libretto (with shortened dialogue), Decca, !s. 
13 Cosi fan tutte, Salzburg. Italian/English libretto (abbreviated), Decca, 4s. 


18 Falstaff, Holland Festival recording. Italian libretto, Ricordi, 271 Regent St. 
W.1, 3s. 6d. Partial Italian libretto, with English singing-version, EMI, 8 Gt. 
Castle St., W.1, 6s. 

21 ) Oedipus Rex and Mavra, Edinburgh Festival. Latin/English libretto of Oedipus, 

285 Decca, Is. 9d. 

25 Barbier von Bagdad, Edinburgh Festival. 
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News 
Great Britain 


Covent Garden. The 1956-57 season will open a little later than usual 
owing to the visit of the Bolshoi Ballet. The opening night will be Novem- 
ber 2 and the opera The Masked Ball, conducted by Rudolf Kempe, with Amy 
Shuard as Amelia, Graziella Sciutti as Oscar, David Poleri as Gustavus and 
Jess Walters as Anckerstrom. Kempe will also be in charge of the Figaro 
revival. The postponed Jenufa will come into the repertory early in December, 
conducted by Rafael Kubelik, with Amy Shuard, Sylvia Fisher, John Lanigan 
and Edgar Evans in the leading roles. Kubelik will also conduct the new pro- 
duction of Meistersinger after Christmas, which will be sung in English by a 
cast that will include James Pease as Sachs, Richard Lewis as Walther, Peter 
Pears as David, Frederick Dalberg as Pogner, Geraint Evans as Beckmesser, 
and Joan Sutherland as Eva; Erich Witte will produce. There will be several 
performances of Otello with last year’s cast; Kubelik will take over Carmen, 
in which Muriel Smith will sing the title role. As stated in last month’s OPERA, 
there will be no Ring performances next summer, these will take place in 
September, 1957; but next summer may well see the promised production of 
Berlioz’s Les Troyens. 

Sadler's Wells. Denis Aplvor, who is well-known for his work in the 
ballet world, has been commissioned by the Sadler’s Wells Trust to write an 
opera for the theatre on the theme of Lorca’s tragedy Yerma, the story of a 
woman who, by brooding on her childlessness, is driven to murder her hus- 
band. The libretto is being written by Montague Slater, who provided Britten 
with his libretto for Peter Grimes. 


America 


Chicago. The Lyric Theatre of Chicago has been succeeded by the Opera 
Theatre Association. Carol Fox remains President of the Association, and 
has engaged the American conductor, Emerson Buckley, as Musical Adminis- 
trator. Mr Buckley, who had previously signed a contract with the New York 
City Opera, has been specially released for the Chicago season by Erich 
Leinsdorf. The season will open as previously announced on October 10 with 
a production of La Fanciulla del West, conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
with Eleanor Steber, Mario del Monaco and Tito Gobbi in the leading roles. 
German opera comes into this year’s Chicago season with Die Walkiire, con- 
ducted by Georg Solti, with Birgit Nilsson, Inge Borkh, Claramae Turner, 
Ludwig Suthaus, Paul Schéffler and William Wilderman. Solti is also to 
conduct Don Giovanni with Nicola Rossi-Lemeni in the title role, Steber as 
Donna Anna, Anita Cerquetti as Donna Elvira, Leopold Simoneau as Ottavio, 
and Fernando Corena as Leporello. Renata Tebaldi and Richard Tucker will 
be heard in La Forza del Destino, conducted by Solti. 


Stratford, Conn. An engagingly fresh-looking but otherwise artistically 
uneven production of Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, in a new English text 
by Chester Kallman, opened a brief Mozart bicentenary celebration prepared 
under the over-all direction of Lincoln Kirstein and given in the American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre beginning on May 30. The notion of a festival 
far from city noise and grime is at least as attractive to a New Yorker as it 
must be to a Londoner, and the theatre at Stratford, simply as a theatre, has 
all that one could wish for in the way of a sort of American Glyndebourne; 
certainly I could name few pleasanter places in which to hear opera. Still, a 
pilgrimage to a festival tends to lose savour if there is not something festive 
to be heard at the end of the road, and this the Seraglio did not provide. It 
had neither individual artists of imposing qualities nor, alternatively, the sort 
of polished ensemble that might have lent a festival quality in their absence. 

Taking the best feature first, Robert Fletcher's décors, if not all of his 
costumes, were charming—light and airy and clean in design, touched with a 
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degree of stylized fantasy that seemed enough without being too much. 
Rexford Harrower suited his staging well to this framework, and, apart from 
some erratic wanderings by individual singers, kept the action well-defined. 
Forged and tempered in the Toscanini furnace, the Symphony of the Air 
played most of the time quite responsively for Erich Leinsdorf, who conducted 
with an alert, live musicality that might have yielded results of some distinction 
had the singers been better. As Constanze, Sarah Fleming produced some 
beautiful tone, but only within the compass of about a fifth at the upper- 
middle part of her range; her voice as a whole was lumpy in scale and 
intractable in coloratura, although she did drive through to a certain effective- 
ness in ‘Martern aller Arten”. Sylvia Stahiman (who has had something of a 
career at the Théatre de la Monnaie as Giulia Bardi) sang Blonde’s music with 
notable energy and efficiency in defining pitches with her rather arctic voice, 
if with less efficiency in making words understandable. William Lewis cut a 

good figure as Belmonte, but although he sang most of the notes he did so 
with unformed style and with tone that was wanting in spin or much grace. 
The best voice in the cast was that of a new young bass, Richard Humphrey, 
as Osmin. He looked finely menacing, spoke his lines cavernously (in a broad 
midwestern brogue) and sang with impressive weight of tone until, like most 
Osmins, he faded out in the lower reaches of his last-act aria. By far the most 
consistently good performance was that of Norman Kelley (who joins the 
Metropolitan in the fall) as Pedrillo; not in ideal voice, he was still what the 
rest were not—a secure, well-routined, intelligent, stage-wise opera singer. As 
Selim, Basil Rathbone was effective mainly when he stood still and said 
nothing; then he looked marvellous. The new Kallman text, or such as could 
be quite clearly understood, was a puzzling mixture of good, straightforward 
poetic English, swollen purple excrescences, and deplorable lapses of taste 
and ear. It may be that ‘The Pasha has two passions’ is a good joke; but I 
doubt it. James Hinton Jr 


Austria 


Vienna. The interregnum at the Staatsoper that existed since the resigna- 
tion of Karl Bohm has been ended by the appointment of Herbert von 
Karajan. On September 1, Karajan becomes kiinstlerischer Leiter (artistic 
director) of the State Opera; he refuses the title Direktor, possibly to indicate 
that he does not take over the traditional, administrative duties of the director, 
and does not intend to spend long stretches of time in Vienna. Both he and 
the head of the Bundestheaterverwaltung have refused to state exactly how 
long Karajan will be in Vienna. It was pointed out that the importance of a 
great artistic personality cannot be measured in ‘cold calendary terms of weeks 
and months’ (which was precisely the reason why Béhm had to go). Karajan, 
a man of great timing, musically and otherwise, has waited patiently until he 
was called and his conditions were met. None of his predecessors ever had 
similar powers. His contract runs for three years—contrary to his statement, 
at a press conference, that he would sign only for one year—and the financial 
terms, while not disclosed, are such that the ministers of finance and education 

had to get together to straighten things out. In order to give Karajan the 
funds which he demands the Parliament will have to vote a special subsidy. 

Karajan starts tv rehearse on January 1, 1957. He promises to adhere to 
the Viennese tradition of the repertory opera theatre. On the other hand, he 
plans to take two or three Vienna productions to Milan’s La Scala, and in 
return to bring several Scala productions (conducted by Karajan, to be sure) 
to Vienna. The exchange idea sounds promising for both partners provided 
neither loses the clearly drawn, artistic profile. Several Viennese papers have 
already expressed a fear of being washed down by the vitality of the Italian 
brother house. Others point out that at long last Vienna will hear Italian 
opera the way it ought to be performed. 

Karajan will conduct from 40 to 50 evenings each season. In order to 
keep the repertory performances from the dreary level of mediocrity that is 
the curse of all repertory houses, Karajan has promised to invite ‘the world’s 
leading opera conductors’—his personal list includes Béhm, Cluytens, Giulini, 
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Gui, Kempe, Knappertsbusch, Krips, Mitropoulos, Rossi and Szell—to conduct 
‘at least 200 nights’ every season. He did not say whether any of them have 
signed up yet, although it is promised that Béhm will conduct from 25 to 40 
evenings next season. Karajan also promised to get ‘the best available’ artists, 
pointing out rightly that the audiences are used to radio and recordings and 
want ‘nothing but the best’. Again, he did not mention names and dates. He 
plans to make September-October, and then again the time from April to June, 
a sort of continuous opera festival. The quiet months, from November to 
March, are devoted for ‘preparation and education of younger artists’. Does 
that mean, a local paper asks, that the Staatsoper will become primarily a 
tourist attraction? 

Karajan did not answer the $64,000 question, how long he is going to 
stay in Vienna to carry out this ambitious programme. His legal residence is 
Casablanca and he shuttles in his own airplane between his various assign- 
ments. He is lifelong chief conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic and will 
spend two and a half months there; director-for-life of the Vienna Musik- 
verein; after 1956 he will also run the Salzburg Festival. He has promised to 
cancel all his other engagements, and admitted that he has to turn down 
tempting offers from America and elsewhere. He plans to produce as well as 
to conduct certain works, and has not made known the selection of other 
producers, with the exception of Gielen and Schuh. Although he will not deal 
with routine matters—all administrative work will be done by Dr Egon See- 
fehlner, who gets the title ‘general secretary’—Karajan declares that he takes 
full responsibility for every performance, even when he is absent. In this 
respect, he differs sharply from Bohm, who did not consider himself respon- 
sible for his house during his absence. 

The marriage of Austria’s most famous musician and Austria’s leading 
musical institute was unavoidable, and it remains to be seen how the two 
partners will get along. Doubtless, Karajan’s fanatic drive, his sense of pre- 
cision and strength of willpower will give the Staatsoper the impetus which 
has been missed under B6hm. But Karajan’s very programme and his mani- 
fold duties elsewhere will necessarily lead more than before to the star theatre 

a number of high-strung, highly polished, effective performances, each of 
which must remind the audience how important the ‘artistic director’ has 
become for the house, even if he happens to be in Casablanca, Berlin, Milan 
or elsewhere. It will necessarily be a nervous, exciting sort of performing 
opera, rather than the deeply intrinsic, fundamentally emotional making of 
music that the Staatsoper has always been famous for since Gustav Mahler. 
How good it can be at its best was again demonstrated during the June 
Festival, when on three successive evenings Karl Béhm conducted well-nigh 
perfect performances of Die Frau ohne Schatten, Cosi fan tutte, and Elektra. 
In these performances everything was perfect, the singers, the acting, the 
orchestral playing, the production, the conducting and, above all, the blending 
of all elements into a homogeneous artistic entity. (Frau ohne Schatten with 
Goltz, Leonie Rysanek, Héngen, Weber, Hopf, Hurshell; Cosi with Seefried, 
Christa Ludwig, Loose, Dermota, Kunz, Schéffler; Elektra with Goltz, Leonie 
Rysanek, Héngen, Schéffler, Lorenz.) One didn’t know what to admire most; 
the sheer beauty of the entire production or the emotional intensity. Sitting 
there and watching this magnificent ensemble and Karl Béhm, I wondered 
again how any man and any musician of Béhm’s abilities could give up such 
a house and such a group of dedicated artists for the sake of money and 
more outside work! 

It was perhaps characteristic that a few days later, Karajan made his 
triumphal entrance into the Staatsoper, conducting an ensemble of Milan’s 
La Scala in three performances of Lucia di Lammermoor, with Callas and 
di Stefano. Brilliant, but empty; highly effective but somewhat artificial. I 
hope it won’t be symptomatic for the future of the Vienna Staatsoper. 

Joseph Wechsberg 

Frank Martin’s Der Sturm received its world-premiére at the Vienna State 
Opera on June 17. Christopher Raeburn sends the following report: 

Der Sturm is called ein Zauber-Lustspiel, which excuses it in one respect 
from the criticism that it cannot fairly lay claim to the title of an opera. 
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Taking the Schlegel translation of Shakespeare’s Tempest as his libretto, 
Martin has stuck to his text with great fidelity, making only a few cuts and 
these judicious ones. Never before has Shakespeare been so closely set to 
music (except possibly for those curious pre-war performances in Regent's 
Park where Phyllis Neilson Terry sang Oberon). But it is fairly plain that 
Boito’s arrangements of Othello and The Merry Wives are far better musical 
vehicles than are Shakespeare’s plays, whatever their intrinsic worth. Martin 
has scored his work for wind (including saxophone), brass and percussion, 
harp and piano, and only during the Masque does he use strings. The full 
orchestra comes to little more than 30 players. The composer almost entirely 
eschews vocal ensemble between the leading characters, which seems to be 
one of the work’s main weaknesses, and he cabins himself within restricted 
limits. Musically, the work seems more akin to Pelléas than to any contem- 
porary German opera, but though Martin is often ingenious, he never seems 
to acquire Debussy’s musical invention, and the music itself is less dramatic 
than for instance Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc, another piece which does not call 
itself an opera. In his general treatment of the piece, Martin often relies on 
plain speech, but with the effect that the text can all too apparently hold its 
own—when the music comes once again, one feels that it is superfluous. He 
seems to have been least successful where the poetry is at its finest; for 
instance Prospero’s great soliloquies, and ‘The isle is full of noises’, where 
Caliban shows that he is no mere beast but has a heart. Accompanied by 
harp, celesta and solo violin, this last is one of the many passages set parlando, 
but it falls between two stools, being virtually without musical melody and at 
the same time losing the beauty of the purely spoken word. The fault was not 
the singer’s, and Martin's parlando treatment (which is naturally to be dis- 
tinguished from ordinary dialogue) paradoxically seems to tail most in lyrical 
passages where the words are in themselves musical. 

Where the composition unexpectedly gains is in some of the court scenes, 
which in Shakespeare, with abstruse jokes about ‘widow Dido’ and so on, can 
be frankly boring. Here Martin uses his odd orchestra to its best advantage, 
and his curious, almost jazzy, accompaniment with a strict underlying rhythm 
gives the whole scene a drive which it lacks in its written form. The most 
original experiment in the work is the casting of a dancer as Ariel, and giving 
his lines to an off-stage chorus. In practice the words were too often inaudible, 
but the idea seemed to overcome a problem inherent in any production of the 
play. Ariel is often played by a competent but not specially graceful or light 
actor who has to rely entirely on putting across his lines, or by a dancer 
manqué (or even manquée) who can merely flit—and then Shakespeare goes 
by the board. The disembodiment of voice from figure enabled Willy Dirtl to 
give a superlative exhibition of his grace and agility, and the chorus was able 
to ‘change its voice’ to suit Ariel’s many disguises. The Masque scene was 
successfully turned into a ballet centred round Iris and Ceres, and this was 
Martin’s greatest concession to convention, where he made free use of the 
strings and set the scene to music strongly reminiscent of, if not actually 
drawn from, the seventeenth century. 

The comic scenes were effectively played, and thougt there was a great 
deal of pure spoken Schlegel, when they were sung it became apparent that 
the composer appreciated their humour—though, as mentioned earlier, Caliban 
was treated almost purely as an Ungeheuer, without the softness which lies in 
his nature, and little Trinculo’s pathetic first entrance, “Here’s neither bush 
nor shrub, to bear off any weather at all, and another storm brewing’, has 
been turned by Martin into the first line of a jolly little ditty to be repeated 
over again. 

The presentation was excellent. The music was directed by the sure hand 
of Ernest Ansermet, and Heinz Arnold’s production was thoroughly profes- 
sional, both operatically and theatre-wise. This may seem a curious observa- 
tion, but professionalism of this sort is not the rule in Vienna. The settings 
and costumes by Georges Wakhevitch were dazzingly bright and very effective 
for such a work, and the cast sang and acted well. 

Anton Dermota and Christa Ludwig as Ferdinand and Miranda made the 
best of their lyrical music, which always seemed to hold something big in 
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store without ever actually fulfilling its promise. Prospero was ably sung by 
Eberhard Wachter who, though rather too young for the role, gave a fine per- 
formance, all the more impressive in that he had taken over the part at less 
than a month’s notice owing to the indisposition of Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. 
If Fischer-Dieskau had sung, his voice and personality might have restored 
Prospero’s true stature to the work, which in performance seemed reduced, but 
the fault is probably inherent in the music. Karl Dénch, that remarkable 
comic, was an excellent Stephano, not the usual bully-boy but a quick-witted 
spindle figure. Murray Dickie as Trinculo not only sang well but was able to 
hold his own in the extensive dialogue as if he were a born Viennese. Endre 
Koréh’s Caliban was altogether an exceptional performance, and one particu- 
larly regrets that the composer did not make more of this many-sided 
character. 

The courtiers were in their lesser or greater way good. Adrian legiti- 
mately enough was played for comedy. Laszlo Szemere was especially con- 
vincing as the conspiratorial usurping Duke, but particular mention must be 
made of Frederick Guthrie’s Alonso. This artist possesses one of the finest bass 
voices to be heard in Vienna, but his often stolid stage manner has in the 
past counted against him. For once he was given a costume which showed 
his six foot six inches to their best advantage. His whole performance was 
unusually impressive, and ‘Methought the billows spoke’ was immense and 
frightening. Guthrie made the most of this passage, and despite the fact that 
it is all parlando, it seemed one of the few moments of real ‘opera’ in the 
work. 

Der Sturm was certainly given a worthy performance, and Vienna should 
be congratulated on its polished presentation of a world premiére, but it is 
perhaps unlikely to become popular in other opera houses, since it must be 
admitted in the final count that its strongest points are not Martin’s, but 
Shakespeare's. 

Vienna Volksoper. A short series of Italian performances took place at 
the beginning of June. These included Carmen (in Italian!) with Mafalda 
Masini, Jeda Valtriani, Mario del Monaco and Otello Bersellini; La Traviata 
with Virginia Zeani, Augusto Vincentini, and Giovanni Fabbri; and Rigoletto 
with Nuncia Ongaro, Rina Cavallari, Fernando Ferrari and Carlo Tagliabue. 
Argeo Quadri and Giuseppe Morelli were the conductors. 


. 
Argentine 

Buenos Aires. The season at the Teatro Colon opened on May 25 with a 
performance of Madama Butterfly in which the Mexican sovrano Irma Gon- 
zalez made her Colon début, revealing a good voice and technique. Pinkerton 
was sung by Piero Miranda Ferraro, also new to Buenos Aires, and Sharp- 
less by the veteran Victor Damiani. Ferruccio Calusio was the conductor. 
This was followed by the first performance at the Colon since 1914 of 
Nabucco, unfortunately not a good performance. Mario Sereni in the title 
role was below average, Maria Caniglia a strident Abigail and Mario Petri a 
small-voiced Zaccaria. Francesco Albanese was good in the small role of 
Ismaele. Alberto Erede was the conductor, and Riccardo Moresco the pro- 
ducer. Menotti’s The Medium had its Buenos Aires premiére, also under the 
direction of Erede, with Gianna Pederzini as Flora and Haydée De Rosa as 
Monica. 

The greatest individual success of the season so far was obtained by 
Boris Christoff in the title role of Boris Godunov. He sang in Russian, the 
rest of the cast in Italian, but so great were his personality and his acting 
that one did not notice anything illogical about this. Other roles were taken 
by Lucy Kelston (Marina), Francesco Albanese (Dimitri), Victor de Narke 
(Pimen), Carlos Feller (Variaam) and Eugenio Valori (Shuisky). Erede was the 
conductor. Aida brought the début of Antonietta Stella, who scored a great 
personal success; the rest of the cast was below standard. Elena Nicolai was 
not anywhere near her best as Amneris, Ferraro was a small-scale Radamés, 
Damiani a passé Amonasro, and Petri not imposing enough as Ramfis. Carlos 
Cillario was the conductor, and Carlos Troisi the producer. J. B. Cebreiro 
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A scene from Michel-Maurice Lévy's ‘Moise’, one of the operas which 
the French Reunion des Théatres Lyriques des Provinces has staged in 
several towns (see OPERA, April 1956, p. 240). 


Belgium 

Brussels. The Thédtre Royal de La Monnaie has announced its plans for 
the 1956-57 season. This will open on October | with the first performance in 
Brussels of Ivan the Terrible, conducted by René Defossez, followed by per- 
formances of Oedipe (Enesco), Manon, Carmen and Si j'étais roi; in Novem- 
ber there will be a revival of Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame; in December (17, 
19, 21), three performances of Siegfried in Wieland Wagner’s production, with 
Martha Médl, Maria von Ilosvay, Dorthea Siebert, Wolfgang Windgassen, 
Paul Kuen, Hans Hotter, Gustav Neidlinger and Josef Greindl; André Cluy- 
tens will conduct. At the end of December there will be a revival of Andrea 
Chénier, in February the first performance in Brussels of Henri Tomasi’s 
L’Atlantide, in March a Carl Orff double bill, Carmina Burana and Die Kluge, 
and in April Mozart and Salieri, Comedy on the Bridge and Tell pére, Tell fils 
by Tiarko Richepin, words by Sacha Guitry. 


° 
Brazil 

Rio de Janeiro. The Rio season is divided into two parts, the first being 
the ‘National Art Season’, with Brazilian singers, and the second the Inter- 
national Season, mainly with Italian and German singers. 

The first season opened with a new production of Francisco Mignone’s 
YO Contratador de Diamantes. This work, composed in 1924, belongs among 
the composer’s earliest efforts in nationalism, but is strongly influenced by 
Puccini. The story concerns a rich diamond seller who, after a dispute with 
the governor, falls into disgrace and is exiled. The cast was: Maria Sa-Earp 
in Gilda dalla Rizza’s original role, Alfredo Colosimo, Paulo Fortes and 
Lourival Braga. The composer conducted with loving care. 

As a Mozart bicentenary celebration, Don Giovanni followed, with 
Vincenzo Bellezza as guest conductor. The production, by R. Jacobbi, failed 
lamentably, and the reduction of several scenes into one was unsuccessful: 
after Don Giovanni's invitation to the statue, Donna Anna appeared to bring 
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flowers to the statue, and delivered her aria ‘Non mi dir’ in the graveyard! 
The men were the better singers. Best of all, Peter Gotlieb, a young baritone, 
as the Don, and Bruno Lazzarini, a good young tenor, as Ottavio. The others 
were Guilherme Damiano, a clowning Leporello, Ben Simon (Masetto) and 
Newton Paiva (Commendatore). Of the women, Aracy Bella-Campos as 
Donna Anna was the best, although the part is too dramatic for her lyrical 
voice. Nelly Mary was Elvira and Lia Salgado the Zerlina. 

Cavalleria Rusticana with Maria Henriques and Colosimo, conductor 
Bellezza, and Pagliacci with Assis Pacheco, Nylza Drummond and Paulo 
Fortes (who had a personal success in the Prologue), conductor Santiago 
Guerra, followed. The other revival was Adriana Lecouvreur in which Ida 
Miccolis failed to repeat the success with which she made her début last year. 
Although the arias were beautifully sung, she had not enough power to cover 
the big dramatic outbursts of her part. The others were Maria Henriques 
(Principessa di Bouillon), Pacheco (Maurizio) and Fortes (a good Michonnet), 
conductor Guerra. 

The company then moved to another theatre where it gave, with great 
popular success, and lowered prices, Madama _ Butterfly (Clara  Marise, 
Colosimo, Gottlieb, conductor Guerra), La Bohéme (Miccolis, Marise, Pacheco, 
Raul Goncalves, Jorge Bailly, conductor M. Bruno) Rigoletto (Antea Claudia, 
Gottlieb, Pacheco—Bruno) and repeat performances of Adriana and Cav and 
Pag. The season closed with Aida, sung by Wanda Spdésito, Henriques, 
Colosimo, Braga, Paiva, conductor Guerra. 


. 

Czechoslovakia 

Brno. In the Janacek Theatre a new Czechoslovakian opera, Vrchovina 
(The Mountains), by Zdenek Blazek with libretto by Jaroslav Zatloukal, had 
its premiére on March 3. The plot takes place in 1930 in Carpathia, which 
at that time belonged to Russia, and deals with the people’s revolt against 
social oppression. On one side are the representatives of authority—the owner 
of the saw-mill, the deputy, the magistrate and the inn-keeper, in whose 
hostelry these people gather in Act 3 to hatch their dark plots. On the other 
side are the representatives of the people—the proud Dosia, the foresters 
Michal Dzumurat and Petro Kozik, and Dosia’s lover, the agitator Vasil 
Popovic, who is killed in a clash with the police. The libretto is unfortunately 
the weakest part of the opera. The agitator, in particular, is so dogmatic and 
dry in his rhetorical outbursts that his personality lacks dramatic effect. But 
Blazeck’s music shows that he has an understanding of musical characteriza- 
tion and dramatic nuances; he has—perhaps_ reluctantly—restricted the 
orchestra too severely to the role of accompaniment, so as to allow the 
vocal line the fullest scope for expression. This is Blazek’s first opera. The 
singers were on the whole good. Zdenek Kroupa as Dzumurat and Jarmila 
Palivcova as Dosia distinguished themselves. Frantisek Jilek was the con- 
ductor. Zdenek Vyborny 


e 

Finland 

Helsinki. The season ended on May 31 with a performance of La 
Bohéme. During the last part of the season there were two new productions, 
Die Fledermaus and Aida; in the latter the title role was sung by Liisa Linko. 
Other works heard during the season included Madama Butterfly, La Bohéme, 
Manon, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Pohjalaosia (Madetoja), La Traviata, 
Boris Godunov (with Kim Borg), Tannhduser and Un Ballo in Maschera. The 
new director of the Finnish Opera is Jouko Tolonen, the former musical 
director of the Finnish Radio, not Kim Borg, as erroneously stated in OPERA 
earlier this year. 


France 


Vichy. The summer season at the Théatre du Grand Casino opened at 
the beginning of June. Between June 23 and July | the Sixth Vichy Festival 
devoted to French music took place. The operatic offerings were Werther 
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(Suzanne Juyol, Mady Mesple, Richard Martell, Paul Cabanel, Fernand 
Debouver; conductor Pierre Dervaux), Le Roi David (Honegger) (Janette 
Vivalda, Pierre Mollet, Suzanne Darbans; conductor Dervaux) and Louise 
(Geori Boué, Darbans, Raymond Malvasio, Cabanel; conductor Dervaux). 
Other operas given during the summer were Faust, Carmen, Roméo et Juliette, 
Tosca, Madama Butterfly, and Il Barbiere di Siviglia. 


Germany 

Berlin. The season at the Staatsoper ended on July 8. Several guests 
appeared during the closing weeks, including Hertha Tépper (Brangine), 
Herbert Alsen (Marke), Ferdinand Frantz (Pizarro) and Lovro von Matacic, 
who conducted Jenufa. 

The Komische Oper has announced its plans for the 1956-57 season; these 
include the first Berlin performance of Dvorak’s The Devil and Kate, a new 
production of d’Albert’s Tiefland, one of Figaro, and Felsenstein’s new version 
of The Tales of Hoffmann. There will also be a classical operetta and another 
opera yet to be chosen, as well as Die Zauberfléte, Der Freischiitz, Zar und 
Zimmermann, The Bartered Bride, Manon Lescaut, The Cunning Little Vixen, 
Il Campiello and Die schweigsame Frau. New members of the ensemble 
include Eva-Maria Baum, soubrette from Aachen, Hilde Koch, lyric soprano 
from Bonn, Ferry Gruber, tenor from Munich, and Werner Enders, tenor 
from Halle. 

The Stidtische Oper season ended on July 7 with a performance of 
Orpheus in the Underworld. During the closing weeks of the season a number 
of guests appeared, including Otto Wiener from Nuremberg as Hans Sachs, 
Hermann Prey from Hamburg as Posa in Don Carlos, and Randolph Symon- 
ette from Stuttgart as Scarpia. 

Bonn. This season has seen performances of Cosi fan tutte, Don Giovanni, 
Figaro, Rigoletto, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Carmen, Nacht in Venedig, The 
Bartered Bride, Fidelio and Pelléas et Mélisande. The revelation of the season 
was, however, a production of The Beggar's Opera by the Diisseldorf team of 
Roth and Hartmann. From the first moment, when the actors poured on to 
the stage from the auditorium, it was clear that this would be no traditional 
production. The acts and intervals were announced by the Beggar, slinking 
across the footlights with a rough notice-board, and the back of the stage was 
cleared to reveal the brick walls of the theatre. As far as possible, only the 
means which would have been available to the Beggars in the Great Hall of 
St Giles were used by the producer, and it was left to the actors to carry the 
audience along. This they did with conviction, creating a dramatic atmosphere 
out of all proportion to the modest means employed. The producer's contri- 
bution to this must not be underestimated. For instance, at the end of Act 1. 
scene |, the cage is hauled up and left swaying, so that in scene 2 the conver- 
sation between Peachum and Lockit takes place in the shadow of the cage. 
where MacHeath reclines lazily, softly whistling. The cast played as a team 
and although Polly (Tamara Pilossian) and Lucy (Liselotte Félser) nearly 
stopped the performance with their realistic battle, it is difficult to accord 
merit individually. The names to note are Wim Schroers (Beggar), Leonore 
Fiirth (Mrs Peachum), Rudolf Peschke (Peachum), Peter Witsch (MacHeath), 
Werner Riepel (Lockit), Monique Berghmans (Mrs Trapes) and Hans-Hugo 
Wills (Filch). William Marshall 

Cologne. The claim that Trouble in Tahiti is an opera and not a musical 
seems to be justified. The German version of this one-act story of marital 
boredom in the suburbs has more in common with Bernstein's ballet music 
than with the romantic song-hits of Wonderful Town, and the only music in 
popular idiom is in the film scene. There are two actors (Rita Bartos and 
Ernst Grathwol) and a Greek-style chorus of three close-harmony singers, 
accompanied by an opera orchestra in the usual combination. Text (by the 
composer) and music mock the modern way of life, without clearly offering 
us any alternative. The music has its moments, and the whole is an interesting 
experiment, another example of the diversity of ways taken by modern opera. 

The rest of the programme was filled by another American opera in two 
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Carl Orff's ‘Die Kluge’ in Nuremberg: Margot Weindel as die Kluge, 
Arthur Bard as the King 


acts, The Jumping Frog of Calaveras County. The music, by German-born 
Lukas Foss, serves merely to carry along the story, and has little intrinsic 
value. There was plenty of laughter and the cast, barely visible through gun- 
smoke, received warm applause, especially Martin Hausler (Smiley), Hildegunt 
Walther (Lulu) and Heiner Horn (The Stranger). The Giirzenich Orchestra 
under Wolfgang von der Nahmer did their best with a musical idiom evidently 
new to them. William Marshall 

On June 15 a new double bill was heard for the first time, The Fair at 
Sorotshints and Le Renard. Both works were conducted by Otto Ackermann. 


Dresden. As part of the 750th anniversary of the city of Dresden, the 
Staatsoper gave the first performance in Germany of the Russian opera Jn the 
Storm (Im Sturn:) by Tikhon Khrennikov. This opera, composed nearly twenty 
years ago, was the first stage work of the Russian composer. The story is 
based on real incidents that occurred during the early struggles of the Soviet, 
1920-21. Khrennikov’s music is highly flavoured with echoes of Tchaikovsky, 
Mussorgsky and the Italian ‘verismo’ composers; but there is also a strong 
individual strain, and much use is made of Russian folk music and Soviet 
songs. The Dresden performance was conducted by Rudolf Neuhaus, pro- 
duced by Alfred Eichorn, and sung by a large cast that included Ruth Glowa- 
Burkhardt, Ruth Lange, Hermann Schindler, Manfred Huebner, and Hans 
Lobel. Gottfried Schmiedel 

Rudolf Kempe returned to Dresden after his London triumph in the 
Ring to conduct two performances of Der Rosenkavalier with Marianne 
Schech, Herta Tépper, Ingeborg Wenglor and Kurt Béhme. 

Diisseldorf. The season at the newly opened opera house came to an end 
on July | with a performance of Der Rosenkavalier conducted by Eugen 
— and sung by Clara Ebers, Hanna Ludwig, Valerie Bak and Kurt 

ohme. 
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Frankfurt. Puccini's // Tabarro and Gianni Schicchi were the most recent 
new productions at the Opera. Georg Solti was the conductor and Giinther 
Rennert the producer. The leading roles in the first work were sung by Anny 
Schlemm, Ernst Kozub and Willi Wolff, in the latter by Fritz Ollendorf, 
Hanny Steffek, Kozub and Walter Kreppel. 


Halle. The 1956 Handel Festival opened on June 19 with a new produc- 
tion of Poro; Radamisto and Solomon were the other works to be heard this 
year. Singers included Tilla Briem, Philine Fischer, Margarete Herzberg, Clara 
Oelschlager, Gertraud Prenzlow, Erna Roscher, Gertrud Stilo, Juta Vulpius 
and Ingeborg Wenglor; Theo Adam, Werner Enders, Hans Kramer, Franz 
Stumpf, and Gerhard Unger. Horst Tanu-Margraf and Eberhard Wenzel were 
the conduciors. 


Hanover. The last new productions of the 1955-56 season were Tann- 
hduser with Wilhelm Ernest in the title role and Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci. 

Karlsruhe. The last productions of the season were The Saint of Bleecker 
Street, 1 Quattro Rusteghi and Der Freischiitz. 


Mannheim. The last new productions of the season were Monteverdi's 
Orfeo, in the Carl Orff arrangement, and Strawinsky’s Oedipus Rex, given in 
a double bill conducted by Herbert Albert. 


Munich. There has been nothing of note at the Bayerische Staatsoper 
since the Otello premiére reported last month. Conducting duties have been 
shared between Joseph Keilberth (Meistersinger, Fidelio, Zauberfléte and 
Salome), Lovro von Matacic (Freischiitz and Turandot) and the staff con- 
ductors. 

Nuremberg. There were two reasons for looking forward to the new 
Trovatore: Paul Hager. Wieland Wagner’s former assistant at Bayreuth, 
successful producer at San Francisco and new Intendant of the Heidelberg 
opera, was the producer, and Jean Watson, Covent Garden's former contralto, 
made her local début in a really big contralto part. Both were very success- 
ful. Paul Hager’s production was neither over-modern nor too traditional. 
It was very clever, with effective groupings, and a fresh and unusual concep- 
tion of Azucena. It was Hager’s idea to make Azucena a middle-aged, proud 
Spanish gipsy instead of an old and 
rather weak woman. It was no easy 
task for a singer to change her whole 
conception of a role that she has pre- 
viously sung so differently, but Jean 
Watson coped with it extremely well. 
She acted most impressively and her 
lovely voice caused no small sensation 
in contralto-less Nuremberg. Kathryn 
Harvey was a fine Leonora, and 
Heinz Imdahl a powerful di Luna; 
his vocal gifts have greatly developed, 
and he is now one of Germany’s most 
promising young baritones. Sebastian 
Feiersinger has not the ringing 
quality one wants to hear in the 
famous sfretta with its top C, but he 
was—within limitations—very good. 

Perhaps the whole performance 
would have benefited from a more 
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‘Il Trovatore’ in Nuremberg: Sebas- 
tian Feiersinger as Manrico, Jean 
Watson as Azucena 
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Friedl Ulrich 
Paul Hager’s production of ‘Jeanne d’Arc au Biicher’ at Nuremberg 


inspiring conductor than Max Loy, but Nuremberg has the same trouble as 
everywhere: there is still no successor as Generalmusikdirektor to the late 
Alfons Dressel. Ruth Uebel 

The modern opera week here began with a new production of 
Hans Lofer’s comic opera The Emperor's New Clothes. This work had a 
somewhat unsuccessful premiére a few years ago in Gelsenkirchen, and had 
not been performed since. This is hardly surprising, for although the libretto, 
based on Hans Christian Andersen, is dramatically well conceived, the music 
is almost entirely unmelodic, unvocal and without dramatic force. That the 
opera had a fair success here is a tribute to the excellent performance it 
received. Horst Reday’s production was masterly and smooth, witty and 
delightful in its detail. The orchestra under Konrad Peter Mannert played 
with confidence and clarity. Outstanding in the cast were Arthur Bard as the 
Emperor, Karl Mikorey and Robert Licha as the two tailors, and Albert 
Stein as the Prime Minister. Perhaps the most delightful performance, how- 
ever, came from Sonja Knittel as the Prime Minister's wife. She displayed 
not only a lovely voice and a beautiful figure, but also remarkable dramatic 
ability. 

Egk’s Irische Legende received a satisfactory performance; Willi Domgraf- 
Fassbaender produced and the composer conducted. It is not a successful 
work; though one feels one should be deeply moved, one never is. The best 
performances came from the powers of evil, especially from Jonny Born and 
Robert Licha as the animals. Hildegard Jonas as Kathleen seemed to be 
somewhat out of her depth. The best singing came from Ernst Wiemann, as 
the spirit of Faustus. 

Der Mond and Die Kluge, Carl Orff’s Bavarian folk operas, were pre- 
sented together. They were wholly delightful, witty without being superficial 
and modern without being intentionally odd or distorted. The production by 
Rudolf Hartmann was simple and effective, and Konrad Mannert conducted 
with distinction. Arthur Bard, singing the leading roles of Peter in the first 
work and the King in the latter, once again showed himself to be a master of 
Stagecraft. Margot Weindel, as die Kluge herself, was quite enchanting. One 
cannot but hope that one day we may see these works in England. 

Paul Hager’s production of Honegger’s Joan at the Stake was quite 
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remarkable, in that it transformed this somewhat dull work into a tremendous 
drama. Doris Schade acted Joan, Karl Pschigode, Brother Dominic, and 
Max Loy conducted. 

One of the memorable events of this season was a single performance of 
The Flying Dutchman with Hans Hotter in the title role. This must be one 
of the greatest interpretations that can be seen today and it was achieved in 
spite of a complete absence of dramatic support from the Senta, Hildegard 
Jonas. It is a great pity that we have never seen this masterly performance 
at Covent Garden. Ernst Wieman made a Daland who was vocally almost as 
impressive as Hotter. Edmund Vernon 

Stuttgart. Events during June included guest appearances by George 
London as Don Giovanni, Inge Borkh as Salome, and two appearances by 
Mario del Monaco in Otello with Trude Eipperle and Gustav Neidlinger, 
conductor Angelo Questa. On June 19 came the first performance of Verdi's 
| Due Foscari, given as Der Doge von Venedig in a new German version 
by Kurt Honolka. Ferdinand Leitner conducted, Siegfried Tittert was the 
producer, and the singers included Maria Kinas, Josef Traxel, Ernst Czubok 
and Hans Cramer. 


Hungary 

Budapest. After the guest appearances of Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, 
who conducted // Trovatore, Aida and Otello, our next visitors were Anita 
Mezetova and lovan Grigorievic from the Belgrade Opera, who sang in 
Eugene Onegin and Rigoletto. Ester Réthy, Hungarian-born soprano of the 
Vienna Opera, returned after a very long absence to sing Marguerite in Faust. 
A new production of The Bartered Bride was seen early in June, conducted by 
Miklos Lucas and produced by Gyérgy Stephanyi. This last production was 
at the Erkel Theatre, which closed for the summer on June 17. The Staatsoper 
continued for another fortnight, and before closing gave a revival of Ferenc 
Farkas’s two-act comic opera, The Magic Cupboard. Janos Loibner 


Israel 

__ The Israel Philharmonic Orchestra under the direction of Ferenc Fricsay 
is giving fifteen performances (in Tel Aviv and elsewhere) of Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, with Maria Stader, Marianna Radev, Gabor Carelli (later Herbert 
Handt), Heinz Rehfuss, Keith Engen and Cesare Curzi. 


Italy 

Catania. The autumn season at the Teatro Massimo Bellini will include 
performances of Die Walkiire (in Italian), Don Carlos, Norma, Madama 
Butterfly, Andrea Chénier and Medea. Artists engaged are: Giannella Borelli, 
Anita Cerquetti, Marina Cucchio, Constantina Dell’Orto, Gigliola Frazzoni, 
Franca Gaiara, Elvira Galassi, Adriana Lazzarini, Rina Malatrasi, Luisa 
Mandelli, Maria Teresa Mandalari, Carla Martinis, Bruna Ronchini, Franca 
Sacchi, Jane Stuart-Smith, Angela Vercelli; Umberto Borsd, Bruno Carmassi, 
Renato Gavarini, Ferdinando Li Donni, Angelo Lo Forese, Alessandro Madda- 
lena, Tomislav Neralic, Gino Pasquali, Mario Petri, Emanuel Spartafora, 
Marco Stefanoni, Giuseppe Taddei, Roberto Turrini, and Nicola Zaccaria. 
The conductors will be Franco Capuana, Emidio Tieri and Otiavio Ziino. 

Rome. The unusually late Rome season closed towards the end of May, 
allowing only a month before the opening at Caracalla. As usual, the gap 
has been breached with alacrity by the unofficial ‘season’ at the Teatro Eliseo 
(with substantially the same company as that which came to the London Stoll 
and Palace Theatres). It offers an array of popular operas, at far from popular 
prices, and a wealth of chances for young singers avid for experience. 
Standards vary; so do the chorus and orchestra. 

The Opera House’s Bohéme, conducted by De Fabritiis, was colourful, 
circumstantial and well sung, with a distinguished male quartet (Lauri-Volpi, 
Gobbi, Meletti, Neri) who did not bounce with youthfulness but showed 
extreme savoir-faire. Gobbi’s amusing Marcello and Saturno Meletti’s 
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Two scenes from Goldmark’s ‘The Queen of Sheba’ at Budapest 


Laszlo Varionyi 

















Oscar Savi 


Casavola’s ‘Il Gobbo del Califfo’ at the Rome Opera 


Schaunard particularly deserve mention. Lauri-Volpi sang Rodolfo without 
exaggerating, and looked the pale 19th century poet to perfection. Onelia 
Fineschi’s Mimi was sung with exemplary purity, but her lack of temperament 
showed up in the Act 3 duet, whereas in the other acts it seemed to form 
part of Mimi’s modest demeanour. Dora Gatta made a gay Musetta. 

Andrea Chénier held a surprise in store: the place of Mario del Monaco 
was taken by Umberto Borsd, lately returned from successes in Australia. It 
was easy to understand why. He has a manner which breeds confidence and 
a warm, rich voice which took the hurdles of the formidable role with enviable 
ease. A blonde and bonneted Tebaldi had a partner worthy of her; her own 
performance was generous in every sense (she encored part of ‘La mamma 
morta’) and the claque decided, rather unusually, to throw her flowers. Het 
voice is in amazing condition and one is no longer tempted to extol her soft 
singing at the expense of the loud passages, because the whole voice has 
become one sumptuous and immensely flexible instrument. Later performances 
were sung by Gigliola Frazzoni. Taddei made a sound but not remarkable 
Gérard; Rina Corsi contributed a most moving Madelon, the old woman who 
sacrifices her last son to the cause, and Fernanda Cadoni was an elegant and 
musicianly Bersi. In this undeniably effective opera with so much second-rate 
music, the orchestra has to work overtime, and Santini succeeded in holding 
the temperature at well above blood-heat. 

Pizzetti’s Figlia di Jorio, premiéred at Naples in 1954, and much travelled, 
has now had its baptism in Rome also in what was substantially the same 
production as at the San Carlo, with effective sets by Cristini. Some of 
Rossellini’s clever folkloristic touches and sense of grouping had disappeared 
from Act | but Frigerio kept to the general lines. Opinion is divided about 
the opera, but it is certain that it arrives too late in Pizzetti’s career and in 
the course of the century’s music to make much difference to anyone except 
those addicted to reminiscence. Some consider it Pizzetti’s best work, and 
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Oscar Savio 


‘Andrea Chénier’ in Rome: left to right, Umberto Borsé (Chénier), 
Fernanda Cadoni (Bersi), and Glauco Scarlin (L’Incredibile) 

















others find the d’Annunzio spirit completely evaporated. Pizzetti has tried to 
do for d’Annunzio (who bequeathed to him the play) what Debussy did for 
Maeterlinck. The declamation is extremely personal and from the right con- 
ductor and singer takes on meaning and ‘atmosphere’. At Rome, the soprano, 
Luisa Malaspina, was capable of evoking this, but not the tenor (Angelo Lo 
Forese). Malaspina was the revelation of the Rome version, with a challenging 
dramatic temperament and a voice that followed its demands. Giangiacomo 
Guelfi, as the bestialized father, provided the other powerfully played role. 
Gabriele Santini, who conducted, is less at home in this type of music than in 
the big repertory operas. 

The season ended with a 20-year-old one-act opera by Casavola, // Gobbo 
del Califio, a new ballet on Pinocchio, and Porrino’s Puccini-derived Organo 
di Bambu which found its way to Venice last summer. This triple bill proved 
sO unpopular that seats were given gratis to tourists arriving in pensioni in 
Via Veneto; this writer was not so privileged, and hence has nothing to report. 

Cynthia Jolly 

The open-air season at the Terme di Caracalla opened on June 26 (the 
dates of the individual operas were given in last month’s OPERA) and will 
continue until September 2. Among the artists engaged are: Elisabetta Barbato, 
Fedora Barbieri, Aureliana Beltrami, Maria Benedetti, Anita Cerquetti, Gianna 
d’Angelo, Onelia Fineschi, Gigliola Frazzoni, Rina Gigli, Gertrud Grob- 
Prandl, Pina Malagrini, Dora Minarchi, Magda Olivero, Maria Pedrini, Clara 
Petrella, Amalia Pini. Virginia Zeani; Ettore Bastianini, Umberto Borsd, Mario 
Borriello, Antonio Cassinelli, Plinio Clabassi, Alfredo Colella, Anslemo Col- 
zani, Armando Dado, Raffaele de Falchi, Pietro De Palma, Vito de Taranto, 
Mario Filippeschi, Carlo Guichandut, Raffaele Lagares, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 
Agostino Lazzari, Giampiero Malaspina, Enzo Mascherini, Andrea Mongelli, 
Giulio Neri, Gianni Poggi, Afro Poli, Aldo Protti, Gianni Raimondi, Bruno 
Sbalchiero, Giuseppe Taddei, Carlo Tagliabue, Roberto Turrini and Giuseppe 
Vertecchi. The conductors are Napoleone Annovazzi, Vincenzo Bellezza, 
Oliviero de Fabritiis, Giuseppe Morelli, Angelo Questa, Gabriele Santini, 
Emidio Tieri and Ottavio Ziino. 


Scarlatti's ‘Mitridate Eupatore’ at the Piccola Scala, Milan. Report last 
month Pucagliam 














One of the sets for Radio Italiana’s television performance of ‘Falstaff 


Turin. The spring season at the Teatro Nuovo opened on May 8 with a 
performance of Otello with Carlo Guichandut in the title role. Other works 
given during the season was Aida, Mefistofele and Adriana Lecouvreur. 
Artists engaged included Fedora Barbieri, Magda Olivero, Pili Martorell, 
Renata Scotto, Antonietta Stella; Agostino Lazzari, Giacinto Prandelli, 
Giuseppe Valdengo and Giuseppe Vertecchi. 

Venice. There was a short summer season at the Teatro La Fenice from 
May 31 to June 17. The operas heard were La Traviata (Renata Scotto, 
Alfredo Kraus, Lino Puglisi, conductor Manno Wolf-Ferrari), Cavalleria 
Rusticana (Simona Dall’Argine, Antonio Annaloro, Lino Puglisi), Pagliacci 
(Giuliana Tavolaccini, Umberto Borsd) and La Bohéme (Ondina Otta, Eugenio 
Fernandi, Paolo Pedani, conductor Ettore Gracis). 


Radio Italiana. What was, according to all accounts, a fine performance 
of Falstaff was given by the Italian television recently. Tullio Serafin con- 
ducted and Herbert Graf produced. The singers included Rosanna Carteri, 
Anna Moffo, Fedora Barbieri, Giuseppe Taddei, Scipio Colombo, Luigi Alva, 
Mario Carlin, Renato Ercolani and Franco Calabrese. 


Japan 

A season of Italian opera is announced for the late autumn. The operas 
to be given are Le Nozze di Figaro, Aida, Falstaff and Tosca. The company, 
which will be conducted by Vittorio Gui and Nino Verchi, includes Rina 
Corsi, Orietta Moscucci, Alda Noni, Miriam Pirazzini, Giulietta Simionato, 
Antonietta Stella; Francesco Albanese, Umberto Borsd, Giangiacomo Guelfi, 
Mario Petri, Glauco Scarlini and Giuseppe Taddei. 


Portugal 


Lisbon. Teatro Sao Carlos. Lisbon has been fortunate in having had the 
opportunity in the last five years of hearing Boris Godunov with three dif- 
ferent Tsars—Italo Tajo, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, and finally Boris Christoff 
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Luiz Mendes 
‘Madama Butterfly’ in Lisbon: Orietta Moscucci and Angelo Lo Forese 


three vastly contrasting interpretations. It is only Christoff who succeeds in 
combining masterly acting, tenderness, inner strength and effectively restrained 
hallucinations with richly expressive tone-colour. Polyglot performances are 
rightly spurned here, but a fully justifiable exception was made in allowing 
Christoff alone to sing in Russian. But this was no one man show—Ivan 
Sardi showed that Pimen need be no dull book-worm, and Marco Stefanoni 
was a boisterous Varlaam with the right kind of voice. Miriam Pirazzini as 
Marina was in good form; the Dimitri, Nicola Filacuridi, has an agreeable 
mezza-voce but was guilty of horribly dry sounds when pressure was exerted. 
The ‘crowd’ moved well, the colourful costumes being in the right vein, but 
they completely failed to convey any impression of anger, ferment or revolt. 

Verdi’s Don Carlos needs a big-voiced ensemble to be effective, but few 
would grumble today at a cast comprising Giulietta Simionato, Anita Cer- 
quetti, Carlo Bergonzi, Giuseppe Taddei, Boris Christoff and Marco Stefanoni. 
It would be difficult to find a better Eboli than Giulietta Simionato; not only 
in her two testing arias but above all in the ‘Tremo per te’ trio. Anita 
Cerquetti as Elizabeth of Valois at times provided singing of an exquisite 
rarity, but unfortunately was not always free of pitch trouble. Carlo Bergonzi 
was a reliable Don Carlo, and Marco Stefanoni a most imposing Inquisitor. 
Giuseppe Taddei would have been even better as Rodrigo if he could have 
given full rein to his voice at the climaxes. Boris Christoff’s Philip II was too 
much just another operatic king, with nicely calculated stage tricks (sometimes 
out of context)}—finely sung, but much too powerfully portrayed. 

The rest of an interesting season included Adriana Lecouvreur (Magda 
Olivero), Cavalleria Rusticana (Giulietta Simionato, Mario Ortica), La Wally 
(Maria Caniglia, Mario Ortica), Madama Butterfly (Orietta Moscucci, Angelo 
Lo Forese), and Zandonai’s Giulietta e Romeo (Maria Curtis, Franco Corelli). 
The conductors were Franco Capuana, Oliviero de Fabritiis, and Pedro de 
Freitas Branco. Richard Crowther 


Sweden 

Stockholm. For Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke of Edinburgh to go 
twice to the opera within a week is perhaps unprecedented. It happened on 
the recent royal visit to Sweden, a country that takes its culture seriously. 
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The visitors and their Swedish royal hosts attended the Royal Opera House in 
Stockholm on June 9 for a mixed ballet and opera evening which included 
excerpts from Verdi's Don Carlos—sung in Swedish, following normal prac- 
tice there. In the cast for this special occasion were both the new director of 
the Opera, Set Svanholm, and the retiring director, Joel Berglund, respectively 
as Carlo and Philip II. 

Then, on June 14, the royal party went to the Drottningholm Court 
Theatre just outside Stockholm. There they saw //] Maestro di Musica and a 
new ballet, Cupid out of his Humour, devised to Purcell’s music by Mary 
Skeaping, the Englishwoman who is director of ballet to the Royal Opera. 
The Drottningholm Theatre, which preserves 18th-century sets and stage 
machinery, was described by me in OPERA, August, 1955. It is not an over- 
popular attraction among Stockholm people themselves, for all its uniqueness 
and charm. The director, Dr Gustaf Hillestrém, estimates that 80 per cent of 
its patrons are foreigners. And it is in English that he makes his customary 
short speech of welcome to the audience before the performances. 

Stockholm during the British royal visit was the scene of two music 
festivals. Besides Stockholm’s own annual festival, in which the Royal Opera 
and the Drottningholm Theatre have their part, the 30th annual festival of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music was being held. Regrettably, 
it contained no opera, even in concert form. Nor could delegates see the one 
modern Swedish work in the Royal Opera’s current repertory—Gunnar de 
Frumerie’s Singoalla—unless they played truant, as I did, from an ISCM 
concert. 

Gunnar de Frumerie (born 1908) is himself a pianist and best known, 
perhaps, for his piano works. Like his contemporaries Lars-Erik Larsson and 
Dag Wirén he has more of an inclination towards Romanticism than either his 
predecessor, Hilding Rosenberg, or his successors of the generation of Karl- 
Birger Blomdahl. Singoalla dates from 1940 and is probably the most popular 
Swedish opera apart from Petterson-Berger’s Arnijot. Or would ‘least un- 
popular’ be better? When I saw it, Singoalla left rows of empty seats in the 
Royal Opera, much as the two Vaughan Williams one-act operas at Sadler’s 
Wells did. 

Singoalla is indeed probably unexportable, but by no means negligible. 
The title is that of the heroine’s name, and the libretto by Ella Bystrém- 
Beckstrém is taken from a 19th-century romantic novel by Viktor Rydberg, 
which is now read by Swedish children at school as something of a national 
classic. Before the curtain rises, a chorus is heard repeatedly calling out the 
name ‘Singoalla’. The first act discloses that she is a gipsy girl in love with 
and loved by a medieval prince, an affair which has to be kept secret from 
both families. 

This, and the discovery of the lovers by a ‘bad’ givsy, fits so completely 
into the pattern of wishy-washy romantic opera that I was reminded of 
nothing as much as of Delius’s /rmelin. Musically too they are not entirely 
unrelated, through the common patrimony of Grieg (whose influence extended 
to Sweden too). But then suddenly in the third of its four acts, Singoalla turns 
into another kind of opera—concerned with psychological study, hypnosis, 
and even (I think) symbolism. 

The prince, ten years later, is happily married to another woman. He is 
persuaded to take into his service a mysterious dark-haired boy. Every night 
in his sleep he is led by the boy to—Singoalla. One night he follows the boy 
as usual, but he is not asleep: anguished and bewildered at what he is doing, 
he kills the boy. Only later does he learn that the boy was his and Singoalla’s 
son. 

Frumerie’s music is never surprising, but never less than efficient, even 
with such a conventional device as hypnotically repeated notes on a xylophone 
during the ‘sleep-walking’. In the more romantic first part, he provides well- 
contrasted music in the shape of choruses, love-duet, and so on, and gives the 
hero a conventional ‘big’ initial entrance on a top A. Set Svanholm undertook 
the part determinedly and with vocal skill, but failed altogether to look young. 
Singoalla was personably undertaken by Kerstin Meyer (who also plays 
Carmen and Eboli). The conductor was Herbert Sandberg; Ragnar Hyltén- 
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Cavallius as producer put the theatre’s revolving stage to effective use during 
the sleep-walking, but there were several indications that the production in 
general was getting old and faded. 

The other works presented at the Royal Opera during the Stockholm 
Festival were Die Meistersinger, Die Zauberfidte, Die Entfiihrung ays dem 
Serail, and Don Carlos (all in Swedish). At the Drottningholm Court Theatre, 
however, the Italian language was retained for Mozart’s La Finta Semplice 
and for /1 Maestro di Musica—now ascribed to the ‘unknown’ Pietro Auletta 
and not to Pergolesi. 

The latter was presented with an interval and in a rather longer version 
than our own Intimat: Opera Company uses, the characters including other 
pupils of the ‘maestro’. Even so it lasted little more than an hour, and made 
a ratner thin evening on its own. Elisabeth Séderstr6m (who was originally 
booked for Glyndebourne’s Pamina this year), Arne Ohlson, and Carl-Axel 
Hallgren took very capably the parts of pupil, teacher, and impresario. The 
conductor was Lamberto Gardelli, an Italian who lives in Denmark, and the 
producer Holger Boland (also from Denmark). Between them they failed to 
realize the comic possibilities of the teacher's demonstration of his art, and 
Mr Boland permitted the production to slide from light comedy into farce 
when he made the teacher threaten to hit the imoresario with—of all things- 
a cello. 

More successful was La Finta Semplice, with Séderstré6m again singing 
the lead and displaying an unsuspected gift for the comedy of manners. The 
combined Swedish-Danish cast performed far more stylishly than the Salzburg 
company which recently gave this work in London; and if they did not reveal 
a new great masterpiece of Mozart, they provided a happy evening in which 
the music seemed to rise more than once above 18th-century commonplace. 
Gardelli, as music director, prepared his own score and did not use Paum- 
gartner’s, though his method of cutting was similar in effect. 

Neither of these two operas could make much use of the Drottningholm 
Theatre’s resources. But by having a new set for the inn in the penultimate 
scene of La Finta Semplice, and then changing back to the original set for the 
final scene—a change accomplished with the curtain up in ten seconds—Mr 
Boland drew a justifiably delighted gasp from his audience. I do not amend 
the view I expressed last year that, with adequate finance and enlightened 
direction, Drottningholm could be made into a Swedish Glyndebourne. 


: Arthur Jacobs 
Birthdays 


The following operatic artists celebrated their birthdays during June and 
July: 

Augusto Beuf, Italian bass-baritone, 69 on June 21; Paul Cabanel, French 
bass, 65 on June 29; Mario Basiola, Italian baritone, 64 on July 12; Kirsten 
Flagstad, 61 on July 12; Mercedes Capsir, Spanish coloratura soprano, 61 on 
July 20; Matthieu Ahlermeyer, baritone, 60 on June 29; Else Brehms, Danish 
mezzo, 58 on July 16; Toti dal Monte, 57 on June 27; Roger Bourdin, French 
baritone, 56 on June 14; Oliviero de Fabritiis, conductor, 54 on June 13; Joel 
Berglund, 53 on June 4; Alessandro Ziliani, tenor, 50 on June 3; Gottlob 
Frick, 50 on July 28; Ebe Stignani, 49 on July 10; Hans Beirer, 45 on June 
23; Licia Albanese, 43 on July 23; Mario del Monaco, 41 on July 27. 


Obituary 


The deaths were announced recently of two sopranos: Rosa Bardelli, who 
sang in Italy and Holland during the 1920s, where her roles included Mimi, 
Gilda, Nedda, Mathilde, Manon Lescaut and Elsa; and Emilia Piave, who was 
58, born in Argentine. She sang mostly in South America, where her roles 
included Norma, Gioconda, Aida, Tosca and Leonora. 


Corrigenda. Adolf Schépflin, whose death was reported in the June OPERA, 
was a bass, and not a tenor. Richard Schubert and Rudolf Laubenthal, whose 
birthdays were announced recently, were both seventy and not eighty. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

THE QUEEN OF SPADES (Tchaikovsky), with Valerie Heybaleva (Lisa), 
Melanie Bugarinovich (Countess), Biserka Tzveych (Pauline), Alexander 
Marinkovich (Herman), Jovan Gligor (Tomsky), Dushan Popovich (Yeletzky), 
Drago Petrovich (Chekalinsky), Alexander Veselinovich (Surin), Vlada Popo- 
vich (Narumoyv), Zhika Yovanovich (Chaplitsky). Chorus of the Yugoslav 
Army, Children’s Choir of Radio Belgrade. Orchestra of the National Opera, 
Belgrade. Kreshmir Baranovich. DECCA LXT 5089-92. 

This is rather a different cup of tea from Onegin. The latter has so much 
fine music in it that it can be listened to for what it is. Spades is essentially 
a piece of theatre, and needs to be seen, far more than most operas, if it is to 
make any real impact. The parts of Lisa and Herman need to be sung by two 
outstanding singers in the theatre really to make an effect, how much more so 
do they need that sort of treatment on records. 

Heybalova, as in her recent Tatiana, is apt to display an unsteady tone, 
and a none too certain technique; but she possesses a warm and appealing 
voice. The Herman has a tight method of voice renroduction, but he certainly 
creates an atmosphere in the way he tackles this difficult role. Bugarinovich 
seems miscast as the Countess, and her singing of the Grétry song in the scene 
before her Ceath has none of the pathos nor musicianshiv that characterizes 
Edith Coates’s performance of the role. The rest of the large cast are 
adequate, but no one is really outstanding. The orchestral playing lacks refine- 
ment, but there is plenty of excitement, and the quality of the recording is 
good. 


PELLEAS ET MELISANDE (Debussy), with Janine Micheau (Mélisande), 
Rita Gorr (Geneviéve), Annik Simon (Yniold), Camille Maurane (Pelléas), 
Michel Roux Golaud), Xavier Depraz (Arkel), Marcel Vignernon (Shepherd 
and Doctor). Elisabeth Brasseur Choir. Lamoureux Orchestra. Jean Fournet. 
PHILIPS ABL 3076-8. 

If The Queen of Spades is an opera that needs a stage performance for its 
music to be enjoyed, Pelléas et Mélisande can certainly give as much enjoy- 
ment and pleasure to the listener with merely a gramophone and a score. 
Quite unlike any other opera (perhaps opera is the wrong word to use about 
it in any case), Pelléas is as much music drama as any work by Wagner; and 
the atmosphere it engenders can ensnare the listener just as do any of the 
supreme moments in that other great love-story in music, Tristan und Isolde. 

The previous complete recording issued by Decca at the end of 1952 and 
conducted by Ansermet still remains in a class on its own. Ansermet con- 
ducted Tristan rather as one imagines Kleiber would have done, with con- 
trolled emotion rather than letting the heart speak. Jean Fournet on the other 
hand takes a Kempe-like approach. The music glows with more warmth than 
one is accustomed to, and there is a terrific climax in the third act. 

The outstanding performance in this recording comes from Michel Roux 
as Golaud; he is undoubtedly a powerful singing actor, and must be a worthy 
successor to Etchevery in this part. Maurane’s Pelléas is a more lyrical than 
was Pierre Mollet’s on Decca, and Mich2au’s Mélisande though not as ethereal 
as Danco’s, is sensitive and generally well-sung. Depraz is too jerky in his 
declamation to be an ideal Arkel. The rest of the cast is of a high order. 
Whereas the Decca recording occasionally favoured voices at the expense of 
the orchestra, the reverse is the case here. The work occupies three as against 
four discs, which is an important fact from the prospective buyer's point of 
view. 


DIE FRAU OHNE SCHATTEN (Strauss), with Leonie Rysanek (The 
Empress), Christel Goltz (The Dyer’s Wife), Elisabeth Hoengen (The Nurse), 
Judith Hellwig (Voice of the Falccn), Hans Hopf (the Emperor), Paul 
Schoeffler (Barak, the Dyer), Kurt Béhme (A Spirit Messenger) and Emmy 
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Loose, Hilde Réssl-Majdan, Liselotte Maikl, Ruthilde Boesch, Berta Seidl, 
Edith Priessnar, Gertraud Bastezky, Anny Felbermayer, Dorothea Frass, Karl 
Terkal, Harald Préglhof, Oscar Czerwenka, Murray Dickie, Alfred Poell, 
Eberhard Wachter, Ljubomir Pantscheff. Vienna State Opera Chorus and 
Orchestra. Karl Béhm. DECCA LXT 5180-4. 


My own personal feelings about this work have not altered at all since 
hearing it in Munich in 1954 (see October opeRA, 1954). Namely, that this is 
a work with a limited appeal; Strauss fans will adore it, others will like parts 
of it immensely and be repulsed or revolted by others. In addition the 
philosophy of the piece takes some understanding! 

The present performance occupies some ten sides and costs almost that 
number of pounds. But whatever else came out of the short B6hm-Vienna 
régime this certainly is something of a high standard. The Vienna Philhar- 
monic is here in all its glory; the sumptuousness of its playing is no more 
than Strauss deserves. Rysanek matches the orchestra with some really 
vibrant, exciting singing. She is one of the singers who sounds better the 
higher she gets. Goltz is not in quite such good voice as that—and she does 
not compare with Munich’s Marianne Schech in this role. The same can be 
said of Schoeffler whose rather dry tone does not fall as sympathetically on 
the ear as did the more Italianate voice of Josef Metternich. Hoengen’s Nurse 
is a magnificent piece of singing-acting; and one regrets not having heard her 
in Verdi or Wagner during the 1940s. Hopf is I suppose as good a Kaiser as 
one will find today, and he certainly has all the top notes. The many other 
roles, which take in almost half Vienna’s singers, are all well done. To the 
none-Straussian I would suggest that he purchase sides | and 10 (1 disc) and 3 
and 8 (1 disc). These contain some of the best singing and the most instantly 
appealing music. They can then decide if they want to go on from there. 

H.D.R. 
Czech. 


The Bartered Bride: Overture, Marenka’s aria, Marenka-Jenik duet, Polka 
& Furiant (Act I); Jenik-Kecal duet (Act ID); Dance of the Comedians, 
Marenka’s aria, Marenka-Jenik duet, Marenka-Jenik-Kecal trio (Act IID, 
(Hilde Zadek, Hans Hopf, Otto Edelmann. Vienna Symphony Orchestra. 
Wilhelm Loibner). Philips NBL 5024. This is very much Die verkaufte 
Braut and not Prodana Nevesta. Zadek makes heavy weather of the Marenka 
music, and Hopf lacks the light touch too. Edelmann is better, but like many 
German buffos he is inclined to exaggerate. The best thing on this disc is the 
orchestral playing and the quality of the recording both of which are first rate. 
Don’t forget that Jurinac recorded a wonderful performance of the Act III 
aria on HMV DB 21136. There is a transfer of Loibner’s performance of the 
overture to a 45 Philips NBE 11019, backed by the overture to Martha, both 
are well performed and recorded. 


French 

LES BEAUX SOIRS DE L’OPERA-COMIQUE (Sung in French). Tosca: 
Recondita armonia; Love-duet Act 1; Tosca-Scarpia scene & Vissi d’arte 
Act 2; E lucevan le stelle. Jeanne Sarroca, José Luccioni, Ernest Blanc. Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann; Air de Coppelius; Doll Song; Scintille diamant; Air 
d’Antonia. Janine Micheau, René Bianco. I! Barbiere di Siviglia: Largo al 
factotum: Robert Masaard. Orchestra of the Opéra-Comique. Albert Wolff 
(Robert Benedetti for the Rossini excerpt), LONDON INTERNATIONAL. 
TW 91132. 

Now just what is the point of issuing this disc in this country? Tosca 
excerpts sung in French with little distinction, though Mme Sarroca certainly 
sounds as if she has a voice worth hearing; adequate performances of Hoff- 
mann (but then surely the Olympia and Antonia arias by Micheau would have 
made a 45?), and an impossible ‘Largo al factotum’. As I wrote in my 
Comment the other month, why will Decca sponsor this kind of disc yet ignore 
British artists at both our opera houses whose standards are streets ahead of 
anything on this record. 
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Italian 

Mefistofele: Prologue and Verdi Te Deum. Nicola Moscona, Robert Shaw 
Chorale. Columbus Boychoir. NBC Symphony Orchestra. Toscanini. HMV 
ALP 1363. 

This was one of the last broadcasts made by Toscanini shortly before he 
announced his retirement two years ago. His performances of Mefistofele at 
the Scala in the 1920s are now legendary, and he conducted the Prologue of 
the work at a Boito commemoration performance there in 1948. In this 
performance the title role is sung by the Greek bass, Moscona, who has been 
a Toscanini favourite since the famous Verdi Requiem performances in 1938. 

The Boito opera needs the kind of treatment meted out to it by Toscanini 
if it is to make any impact at all on present-day listeners. Here we have the 
wonderful contrasts between the ethereal and angelic voices of the cherubs 
and seraphs, and the sardonic music of Mephistopheles himself, sung here 
with firm round tone by Moscona. 

The Verdi Te Deum has far less immediate popular appeal than the 
Requiem, but it is a deeply felt and moving piece of devotional music. The 
soprano voice at the end should be capable of ethereal pianissimo notes; it is 
not so here. The work of the Robert Shaw Chorale is beyond praise. 


Aida; Gloria all’Egitto; Madama Butterfly: Humming Chorus; Pagliacci: I 
Zampognari . . . din, don; Otello: Fuoco di gioia; La Traviata; Noi siamo 
zingarelle ... Di Madride noi siam mattadori; Rigoletto: Zitti, zitti & 
Scorrendo uniti; I Lombardi: O Signore, dal tetto natio; Nabucco: Va 
pensiero. Chorus and Orchestra of the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome. 
Alberto Erede and Francesco Molinari-Pradelli (Voice of Mario del Monaco 
in the second ‘Rigoletto’ extract). DECCA LXT 5136. 


With the exception of the last two excerpts, these choruses all come 
from the complete recordings of the operas listed. As I said when I reviewed 
a similar kind of disc earlier this year made by the Rome Opera Chorus, 
who really wants to hear the Traviata choruses out of their context, or for 
that matter, the Humming chorus from Butterfly? A case might be made 
for the great choruses from Lombardi and Nabucco. It would be nice inci- 
dentally if we are to have these kind of discs to hear the Scala Chorus on 
its own. H.D.R. 


Recitals 

Un Ballo in Maschera: Ma se me forza perderti; Ernani: Come rugiada al 
cespite; Fedora: Amor ti vieta; Giulietta e Romeo (Zandonai): Giulietta son 
io; Madama Butterfly: Addio fiorito asil; Le Cid: O Souverain; Carmen: La 
fleur que tu m’avais jetée; L’Africaine: O paradiso; La Wally: O come furon 
lunghi & Quando a Solden; Lucia di Lammermoor: Fra poco a me ricoverd 
& Tu che a Dio spiegasti. Mario del Monaco. New Symphony Orchestra. 
Alberto Erede. DECCA LXT 5202. 


This recording was made by Del Monaco in London earlier this year. 
Owing to a number of reasons, this tenor has not been heard in his native 
Italy for quite a time—nor did he make his promised American appearances 
this season, so when he made this disc the voice was in excellent shape. Unfor- 
tunately his artistry was not! This is a great pity, for with such wonderful 
material he could be the great Verdi and Meyerbeer tenor of the day. 

The things that come out the best in this collection are the arias from 
La Wally and Ballo. The Ernani could have been really exciting if it had been 
sung with style and finesse, for the tenor certainly has the technical equipment 
for this type of music. The Carmen is frankly terrible, and the Donizetti 
should not really have been passed. And so we could continue the sorry list. 
But as Del Monaco fans will buy the disc in any case, what is the point? 





L’Africaine: Mi batte il cor—O paradiso; Amarilli (Caccini); O del mio amato 
ben (Donaudy); Serse: Ombra mai fu; Manon: O dolce incanto; Lohengrin: 
Mercé, mercé (Farewell); Un réve (Grieg); Tristesse (Chopin); Werther: Ah! 
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non mi ridestar!; Lo Schiavo (Gomez): Quando nacesti; Tosca: E lucevan le 
stelle; Bergére, légére (Weckerlin); Don Giovanni: Dalla sua pace; Vidalita 
(Williams); Come, love with me (Carnevali); Life (Curran); Rondine al nido 
(de Crescenzo); Addio bel sogno (Di Curtis); Ritorna amore (di Veroli); 
Mamma (Bixio); O sole mio (di Capua); Fanciulla del West: Ch’ella mi creda 
libero. Beniamino Gigli, accompanied by Dino Fedri. Recording made at 
ATF concerts at the Carnegie Hall, New York, April 17, 20, 24, 1955. HMY 
ALP 1329. 


As a historical disc this is something of a curiosity. Gigli’s farewell 
recitals in New York last spring have been recorded for posterity, with all the 
coughs, throat-clearings, applause, shouts and noises usually attendant on a 
Gigli recital. It’s all very sad, for the great tenor, and make no doubt about 
it he was a very great tenor, cannot hold loud top notes any longer. His 
breathing is not what it was even ten years ago (how could it be?); yet there 
are moments of pure magic in the soft singing and in the lighter numbers 
It would be unfair to criticize the arias in detail, for it is not that kind ofa 
record. The question prompted by this disc is why do not all singers realize 
that the best time to retire is before the vocal decline sets in. Memories of 
— great days are so much more grateful to leave behind than this sort of 
thing. 


Serenade (Brodszky); La Danza (Rossini); Torna a Surriento (de Curtis); La 
Bohéme: O soave fanciulla; Der Rosenkavalier: Di rigori armato; Il Trova- 
tore: Di quella pira; L’Africaine: O paradiso; Fedora: Amor ti vieta; Otello: 
Dio to giocondi; Ave Maria (Schubert); L’Arlesiana: E la solita storia; Turan- 
dot: Nessun dorma! My destiny (Brodszky). Mario Lanza with Jean Fenn 
(Bohéme duet) and Licia Albanese (Otello duet), HMV ALP 1365. 


This is the vocal portion of the sound-track from the latest Mario Lanza 
film, Serenade. Leaving aside the non-operatic bits, | doubt whether on this 
showing Mr Lanza can hope to win any new admirers from among opera- 
goers. The best things are the Italian tenor aria from the Rosenkavalier levée 
scene (Mr Lanza’s vocal exuberancies and indulgences must have been just 
what Strauss had in mind when he wrote this piece of musical satire), and the 
L’Arlesiana excerpt. The Otello duet with Licia Albanese is rather a travesty, 
with the soprano sobbing hysterically in the best Hollywood manner, and the 
tenor forcing his lyric voice unmercifully and making little or no sense of the 
words. The only thing I can say in favour of this is that film-goers will be 
hearing several operatic excerpts that cannot by any stretch of the imagination 
be called ‘popular’. The sleeve note still tries to perpetuate the legend that 
this is the finest tenor voice since Caruso. 


Le Nozze di Figaro: Porgi amor & Dove sono; Die Zauberflite: Ach, ich 
fuhl’s; Idomeneo: Se il padre perdei & Zeffiretti; Cosi fan tutte: Come scoglio 
& Per pieta. Teresa Stich-Randall. Orchestra of the Theatre des Champs- 
Elysées. André Jouve. LONDON DURCETET-THOMSON. DTL 93075. 


Stich-Randall, the Nanetta of the Toscanini-Falstaff recording in 1950. 
has sung with distinction at a number of Aix-en-Provence Festivals, and 1s 
now a member of the Vienna State Opera. In this, her first solo disc, she 
scores a distinct success, and would appear to be an artist of taste with great 
promise for the future. She has a not over-large voice, of great beauty, good 
breath control, and she displays musical intelligence. She lacks at the moment 
the ability to plunge very deeply below the surface, and seems a trifle afraid 
really to display her emotions. 

The /domeneo and Zauberfléte arias come off the best; in these she gives 
a lovely display of legate singing. The Figaro pieces, too, are sung well, but 
here she sounds a trifle superficial. The same sort of criticism can be levelled 
at her Cosi arias, which though sung well enough technically are too reserved. 
The recording is very forward and clear. A disc that I strongly recommend. 
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Le Nozze di Figaro: Porgi amor & Dove sono; Guglielmo Tell: Selva opaca; 
Lodoletta (Mascagni): Flammen perdonami. Renata Tebaldi. Orchestra of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia. Alberto Erede. DECCA LW 5240. 


How rarely do we find Italians who can really sing Mozart; baritones 
and basses are generally more successful at it than sopranos and tenors. Miss 
Tebaldi unfortunately is not a Mozartean—at least on this showing. Her 
largish voice is apt to sound too cumbersome, and there are a number of 
intrusive aspirates. The aria from Tell with its dramatic preceding recitative 
is quite a different story, and here Tebaldi is at her very best, displaying her 
beautiful soft tones to great advantage. The Lodoletta aria which Toti Dal 
Monte used to sing so touchingly is another success for Tebaldi. She invests 
the piece with great pathos. H.D.R. 





The Michael Mudie Fund 

May we, on behalf of the Sadler's Wells Welfare Committee, thank 
through the medium of your columns all those people who have so generously 
contributed to the Michael Mudie Testimonial Fund. The Fund will close 
with a concert at Sadler's Wells Theatre on December 3 next. Further details 
will be announced later, but it is hoped to obtain the services of well-known 
opera singers who worked with Mr Mudie before his illness. 

We are also instructed by our Committee to express our thanks to the 
Sadler's Wells management for so kindly giving us the theatre for this 
occasion. 

Frederick Sharp (Chairman); John Probyn (Secretary) 
Sadler’s Wells Welfare Committee. 





Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. The Magic Flute (June 18) 

After being excited and overwhelmed by the Ring we were brought 
back to normality by a lethargic and mostly undistinguished performance 
of Covent Garden's dreary Magic Flute into which Mimi Engela Coertse, 
the young South African soprano who has recently been singing in 
Vienna, injected a shot of life-giving full-blooded singing. Unfortunately 
the Queen of the Night has only two arias to sing, and appears in but 
three scenes; and as Miss Coertse was suffering from a slight cold and 
début nerves, the first aria was not quite so freely sung as it might have 
been in happier circumstances. So it was left to her magnificent singing 
of the second aria, in which her dramatic sense, her fine attack, and 
excellent diction all combined, to make her brief appearance a really 
exciting operatic event. The audience was aroused to an outburst of real 
enthusiasm and for a few minutes the temperature in the opera house 
Was raised; then back into the trough of despondency we all slumped 
again. 

It would serve no useful purpose to enter again into what seem to 
us to be the misconceptions of this production. But when we get such 
fine singing as Miss Coertse gave us, and as incidentally we got from 
Joan Sutherland as the First Lady, one can only regret that this Mozart 
production, has become too much a pretty-pretty musical affair. 

H.D.R. 
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Carl Rosa at Sadler’s Wells: Manon Lescaut (June 19) and Rigolettg 
(June 20) 


The Carl Rosa, that gallant and far from wealthy company which 
tours opera all over the country, came briefly in to Sadler’s Wells fora 
London season and were greeted on the first night with a very warm 
response from an audience which hadn't had a chance to hear Puccini's 
early success staged for nearly 20 years. This sensuous and sumptuous 
music exerts a charm which makes us heedless of the broken backed 
libretto and may also make us indulgent towards shortcomings in per- 
formance. It is all a question of what standards obtain. Myself, fresh 
from some terribly dragged, slack, unenthusiastic Puccini performances 
in provincial Italy was inclined to think, “Well, if the British provinces 
get Puccini even as full-throated and jolly as this they are lucky—what ~ 
have we done to deserve better?’ On the other hand critics who feel that ~ 
only the best is admissible and that Festival Hall and Bandstand merit 7 
equal criticism, had not much difficulty in pointing to the shortcomings 
of this first offering. The production, which obviously cannot in the 
circumstances cost much, was stiff and fussy (which is not necessary) and 
though the three principals, Krystyna Granowska (Manon), Charles Craig 
(Des Grieux) and John Heddle Nash (Lescaut) sang with strong and 
confident address, giving a very decent equivalent of the Italianate Puc- 
cini manner which that particular public expects (especially the sturdy 
tenor), the performance as a whole was not without moments to make 
the hypersensitive blench. But is it fair to judge touring Puccini on a 
‘string quartet basis’? The Wells is a house with peculiar acoustics and 
the volume of noise, for one thing, was ill adjusted. There was some 
coarse orchestral playing (but one wonders, how much coarser than in 
long ago days of the Golden Age of Song when one reads of ‘the band | 
giving up’?). The conductor Arthur Hammond drove the tempi unreason- 
ably fast in the first two acts: the chorus limped and neither “Donna 
non vidi mai’, still less ‘In quelle trine’ were allowed to spread sufficiently 
to make effect. Clearly Mr Hammond has a horror of dragged Puccini's 
but on the evidence of the lack of cohesion in the second night Rigoletto 
at the passage ‘O veglia Donna, questo fior . . .. (Act 1, scene 2) he is 
a rather impatient accompanist of singers, those weakest of all musical 
vessels. The Verdi opera bore the marks of the wear and tear of touring: 
it is easy for pampered metropolitans to smile at shabby cloaks and blunt 
daggers. Gwen Catley disguised the poor patches in her Gilda capably; © 
Joseph Satariano, as ever, gave a strong, sincere performance as the J 
jester: and the tenor, Eduardo Asquez (heard as the student in Manon 
Lescaut also) made a passable Duke. P.H-W. 


Covent Garden. Rigoletto (July 7) 

Covent Garden's summer International Season consisted this year of 
just two operas, Rigoletto and Tosca, both of them as well cast as they 
are likely to be today. Rigoletto had Gobbi, Giiden and Nicola Fila- 
curidi ; Tosca, Milanov, Tagliavini and Scipio Colombo. 

But good though the Rigoletto was, it achieved its success in @ 
lower order of opera-giving than the Covent Garden audience is accus- 
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tomed to. The aim, in Covent Garden's Verdi performances (an aim 
achieved in their repertory Rigoletto, and in Otello), is that unified sort 
of performance understood so well by the Germans, and by Italians like 
Toscanini and De Sabata, in which a directing mind integrates the 
elements of the performance into a complete realization of the work of 
art. Whoever puts Rigoletto on to the stage should go about his business 
bearing in mind the method by which Verdi composed it. ‘Study your 
subject’, he said, ‘meditate deeply on it; then have a clear vision before 
your eyes of the actors, see them in their spiritual and physical surround- 
ings as if they were portraits in a luminous frame, standing out in high 
relief ; learn the words by heart . . . and then, with all the passion in 
your heart, give full rein to the wave of the music’. (Letter to Marzari.) 


No one seemed to have put much deep meditation into the Rigoletto 
of July 7-—into the total performance, that is. No producer was named, 
and the conductor, Argeo Quadri, was slack, weak-pulsed, undramatic. 
The coarse, routined, undifferentiated accompaniment was in striking 
contrast to the vital conducting and fine-fingered orchestral playing which 
we have grown accustomed to in this opera. Verdi valued especially the 
variety of the dramatic situations in Rigoletto, and considered the Quar- 
tet ‘one of the finest dramatic situations our theatre can boast’. The 
Quartet, in this performance, had no sort of dramatic impact, and this 
was a measure of the performance’s failure to come to life. The two 
choruses, which used to be so animated, now plodded. The electrifying 
curtains to first and last acts were (despite Gobbi) no longer electrifying, 
because the conductor failed to provide the orchestral emphasis. 


As the protagonist, Gobbi gave a carefully studied, impressive imper- 
sonation, powerful rather than subtle, extreme in its contrasts of rage and 
tenderness. It was a tremendously ‘ham’ performance, yet guided by 
intelligence. The only thing wrong was it had no living relationship to the 
others on the stage. The courtiers, Gilda herself, might have been so 
many stage-props supporting a pre-set interpretation. The finest Rigoletto 
will be a slightly different character to every Gilda he plays with; he 
will at every turn enhance—as Rothmiiller did—the performances of his 
colleagues. Gobbi’s voice, no longer the instrument it was ten years ago, 
seemed at times hardly able to reach the scale demanded by the size of 
his interpretation. But many passages still rang out with a fine sound 
(especially ‘Cortigiani!*), and elsewhere (e.g. in ‘Si, vendetta’) he disguised 
the lack of power by adopting a cutting, nasal, sneery tone. 

Giiden’s Gilda was just what one would have expected: neat, 
shapely, but essentially charmless. She had one happy passage of charac- 
terization, in the phrases “Giovanna, ho dei rimorsi, etc’ after Rigoletto’s 
exit in Act 1, Scene 2, but otherwise attempted only the most rudimentary 
sort of acting. (Seldom can a freshly ravished maiden have entered 4 
crowded room with such composure! ). The most interesting performance 
came from Nicola Filacuridi. He lacked elegance, it is true, seeming 
more at home as student and soldier than as the Duke, and did not have 
the honeyed tones needed often in his part, and especially for “Bella 
figlia’. But as contemporary Dukes of Mantua go, he must be one of the 
best, with a handsome appearance and dashing demeanour (no wonder 
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he is a success on films and television), and more important, a very 
musical and ambitious way of phrasing. It was a pity that the cabaletta, 
‘Possente amor’, was cut; it might have shown him at his best. 
Frederick Dalberg made a presentable Sparafucile, Barbara Howitt 
a distinctly good Maddalena, and Dermot Troy’s confident Borsa showed 
promise. Indisputably, Covent Garden does right to let us hear ‘world’ 
singers from time to time (we get fewer of them than we used to). The 
Administration has set its face, understandably if in some ways regret- 
tably, against polyglot performances, and thereby deprived us of such 
things as Victoria de los Angeles’s Manon and Elsa, Christoff’s Boris, etc., 
which used to keep interest alive through the long season. Yet one cannot 
help wondering after this Rigoletto whether the concentration of opera- 
in-Italian into a handful of summer performances is the only possibility. 
If, say, half the Italian repertory (Tosca, Aida, Otello, Trovatore, Ballo, 
Norma—the operas which least need translation) were given regularly in 
Italian, then guest stars could participate in the ordinary season, to the 
benefit of the company as well as the audience. No one would mind 
paying an extra few shillings for his seat when there was a special singer 
to be heard. As it is, Covent Garden will have to find a better conductor 
if they wish us to enjoy their international performances more than their 
repertory ones. ALP. 


Covent Garden. The Tales of Hoffmann (July 9) 

The very large and enthusiastic Monday-night audience for the 
eleventh performance this season of Hoffmann, by what was virtually the 
resident company, should provide some sort of answer to the critics of 
the opera-in-English policy. So should the sounds that emerged from a 
number of throats! Mimi Engela Coertse sang Olympia with complete 
assurance and musicality ; her voice sounded a trifle strained at first, but 
there is no denying that she is an artist to be reckoned with. So is Jcan 
Sutherland, who produced some of the most ravishing sounds heard for 
a long time as Antonia. Is it being over-confident to suggest that vocally 
she is one of the singers of the day? The rest of the cast was familiar, 
with Richard Lewis more secure than formerly in the title role, and also 
in good voice. Perhaps London may be able to hear his Don José, which 
was so successful in San Francisco last autumn. H.D.R. 


Film. Boris Godunov 

Boris Godunov, which used to be one of the most impressive things 
in the Covent Garden repertory, has been neglected now for several 
years. This admirable Russian film affords a welcome chance of renewing 
acquaintance with the opera. It forms a companion-piece to that other 
film record of a Bolshoy Theatre production, the Lavrovsky/ Prokofiev 
Romeo and Juliet: the two are respectively the most successful opera- 
film and ballet-film which have reached us. 

The cast of Boris is essentially that of the Bolshoy Theatre complete 
recording. Alexander Pirogov, Boris, fares better on film than on disc, 
for very powerful acting compensates for some rather woolly singing. 
Georgy Nelepp is an heroic Grigory. The smaller parts are all richly 
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characterized, ‘full-flavoured’, especially Vaarlam (Krivchenya), the 
Hostess, Pimen (Mikhailov) and Marina (Avdeyeva). Best of all, wonder- 
fully moving, is the Idiot of Koslovsky. The film would be worth seeing 
simply for the artistic experience it affords in his two brief appearances. 

Mussorgsky’s score has been most skilfully edited, for everything 
essential seems to be here. The main cuts are in the Polish scenes; the 
Mazurka and Fountain Duet are retained, though Rangoni is reduced to 
a sinister, silent background observer. Xenya’s air remains, though not 
the children’s game, and there is an ingenious quick hint of the parrot 
episode. We also see a scene belonging to the first version of the opera, 
and generally omitted in Western performances: that set before the 
Cathedral of St Basil in which there is a moving encounter between the 
Idiot and Boris. To the vexed question of whether the Death of Boris or 
the Kromy Forest scene should end the opera, the flexible medium of 
cinema allows a new answer: the Revolutionary scene is divided into 
two. The tormenting of boyar Krushchev (rather understandably, this 
name is omitted from the programme!) precedes the Death of Boris, but 
the opera ends with Grigory’s triumph, followed by the Idiot singing his 
Lament for Russia against a background of distant fires and shivering, 
homeless people. 


The photography, directed by V. Stroyeva, is in rich, sombre colours, 
and makes much use of the expressive power of Russian faces. The Clock 
Scene is an effective nightmare of rushing shadows. There are some 
splendid crowd scenes shot in their actual Kremlin settings. A programme 
note approvingly quotes Mussorgsky’s epigraph: ‘I understand the people 
as a mighty personality, inspired by a single idea’, and overlooks, as 
most commentators appear to have done, that Mussorgsky portrays the 
people as fickle, faithless and brutal: 

the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
The still discordant, wav’ring multitude. 

Vasily Nebolsin’s convincing account of the score is well recorded. 
The actors and singers appear to be identical, with the exception of 
Fyodor, whose mezzo-soprano notes sound oddly from mustachioed lips. 

AP. 





Opera Libretti. Both Decca and E.M.I. are continuing to issue libretti 
to accompany their complete opera releases. While H.M.V. and Columbia 
favour the line by line translation, Decca favours having the original text on 
one side of the page, and the translation opposite. Personally I find the line 
by line libretto the slightly easier to follow. But the productions by both the 
companies are of a high standard, although one can cavil at some of the 
translation! 


The latest crop available include Figaro (100% complete), Cosi fan tutte 
(cut), Zauberfléte (without dialogue), La Favorita, La Forza del Destino, and 
Turandot from Decca (price 4s each); and a most imposing Boris effort, with 
the original Russian, and English transliteration and translation, also by 
Decca, price 10s. Columbia have recently made available Die Fledermaus. 
Rigoletto, Aida and Ariadne auf Naxos, and H.M.V. Figaro (complete all 
but for the Marcellina aria). Price 3s. 
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Please make cheques payable to ‘‘ OPERA.”’ 
Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings © —— 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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SPECIALLY IMPORTED FROM ITALY! 


CETRA OPERA LP’s 


(Catalogue Is. 6d. post free) 


Available at attractive prices from the North’s leading specialists :n classical 
and operatic records old and rare, new and unplayed. 


RECORDS PURCHASED AND TAKEN IN PART EXCHANGE. 


RARE RECORDS LIMITED : 
4 OXFORD RD., STATION APPROACH, MANCHESTER 1 : 
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| OPERA NEWS 


Published by 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild Inc. 
The only All-Opera Magazine in the United States 
welcomes new subscribers who will become eligible to receive twenty-four issues by 
sending 33 shillings to— 
OPERA 
Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
| The American magazine appears weekly during the regular winter opera season, and 
fortnightly spring and fall. Subscriptions will begin with the number current at the 
time of remittance. 
Widen your operatic knowledge and deepen your overseas information by this direct 
direct subscription service to 


| 
OPERA NEWS (not affiliated with OPERA) 
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Ball! 


High Fidelity 


THE MAGAZINE FOR MUSIC LISTENERS 





Music lovers delight in such stories as ‘‘Oistrakh in London” (inter- 
viewing the Soviet violinist)—‘‘Tape, Disks and Coexistence” (is 
there really a push-button war to the death between reel and 
turntable?) ‘“‘Comeback in Chicago” (opera returns to the Windy 
City). HIGH FIDELITY touches on every phase of good music and 
offers, in addition, more than 100 record reviews by 12 qualified 














experts, in every issue. Through special arrangement with 
OPERA Magazine, you may enjoy 3 issues of HIGH FIDELITY 
for only 12/— 


ROLLS HOUSE, 2 BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.4 
escalate ammeter 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 














For news of music everywhere, read 


_ MUSICAL AMERICA 


“The Leading Musical Journal” 


= For more than half a century devoted 
= to every phase of musical activity the 
- world over. Among MA's widely read 

and internationally quoted sections are 
= those dealing with opera, concerts, 
= dance, records and audio-high fi, new 
= music, new books, radio and TV. 
= MUSICAL AMERICA is the recog- 
= nized standard for reference and 
= educational use. 





= Annual subscription comprises 16 issues Subscription Rate— 
and yearly 300 page Special Issue. 1 YEAR - 48/- 


= _ ROLLS HOUSE PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
= Kindly send MUSICAL AMERICA to— 








Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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BETWEEN 
THE STUDIOS 
OF THE B.B.C. 
AND L.T.V. 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
STEREOPHONIC AND 
SINGLE CHANNEL 
TAPE REPRODUCTION 


THE LIVING TRUTH | 


Spectone IN SOUND 


SPECTO LTD. Vale Rd Windsor ; 


Kindly men tion OPERA when communicating with advertisers 








